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NEWS OF THE WEEK, 


ype has been in insurrection all the week, Orange and 

Catholic mobs-traversing the streets armed with bludgeons, 
stones, and muskets, firing regular volleys at each other, stoning 
the police, beating individuals to death, wrecking houses, maiming 
peaceful passengers at the railway station, kicking mill-girls till 
they were borne to hospital, stoning the girls in a national school, 
and shooting down labourers struggling to save themselves from 
the mud of the Lough. The last two infamous acts were per- 
petrated by the Catholic and Orange parties respectively, and 
though the Orangemen began the rioting there has not been a pin 
to choose between the two factions. Both have behaved like savages, 
and were the authorities of Belfast not stricken with imbecility 
both would have been impartially shot down. As it is the magis- 
trates and the Government have collected 4,000 troops who have 
done nothing, 2,000 police who have fired with blank cartridge as 
if in order to convince the mobs that firing would not hurt them, 
and 5,000 special constables who have not prevented any one out- 
Tage, not even an attack on a railway station. The Government 
has sent down a superintendent of police, but he appears unwilling 
to act, and up to Thursday the only proclamation threatened mur- 
derers with “ arrest” instead of grape-shot. Under these circum- 
stances of course the Catholics of Dundalk have risen, and a rumour 
on Friday night affirmed that the cities of the north were all rising 
upon the Catholics. A little more of this armed inertia and we 
shall have a religious civil war raging throughout Ulster. 
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We have commented on these riots elsewhere, but we must give 
here a single incident which epitomizes the struggle. At three 
o'clock on Wednesday a body of navvies were rioting on the bank 
of the Lough when they were charged by the Orange shipwrights, 
and a battle royal ensued with cleavers, stones, and guns. The 
ship-carpenters at last won the day, and the navvies fled into the 
mud banks in the Lough, where they found themselves in danger 
of suffocation. While struggling painfully with the water and 
the ooze their adversaries amused themselves by calmly shooting 
at them—an act almost without a parallel. The Hussars at last 
came up, but instead of arresting the whole gang under pain of 
being immediately cut down they contented themselves with 
“clearing the ground.” The feeling of the ruling men in Belfast, 
it would seem, is that to cut down people who are committing 
murder would be “ harsh,” and that the proper thing to do is to 
send them to commit murder somewhere else. 


The latest news from New York is to the 10th of August. 
General Grant's attempt to carry Petersburg on the 30th July by 
springing a mine under the fort on Cemetery Hill, which we have 
described at length in another column, had completely failed, 
chiefly in consequence of the delay both in firing the mine and 
afterwards in the charge of the troops who were to carry the crest 
of the hill, and who could only have succeeded in the moment of 
surprise. General Grant lost 5,600 men and the long and skilful 
labours of his miners by the repulse, the Confederates 3,000 in 
repulsing them. So Petersburg is still to take, and it is not likely 


at Atlanta is decided. 


From Georgia the news is not much later than we had last week. 
The Confederate Commander Hood (who succeeded Johnstone) 
had lavished his men in a third furious attempt to drive off the 
invading army on the 27th July, and had failed with very heavy loss, 





—the Federals having buried no less than 660 Confederates within 
their own lines without much loss to their own men. 


The raid into Maryland and Pennsylvania has been once again- 
renewed, and it is to be feared that General Lee finding how strong 
is his positionat Petersburg will yet further strengthen the force there. 
On the 5th August the Confederates crossed the Potomac in three 





9 | columns,—with about 20,000 men in all,—at Hancock, Shepherds- 


town, and Williamsport. They were reported to have reached Mid- 
dleburg, eleven miles north of Hagerstown, but afterwards retired 
and were defeated at Moorefield, Virginia, by General Averill, with 
the loss of 600 prisoners and four guns. 


The only other item of news favourable to the Federals is that 
Admiral Farragut with a large fleet of gunboats and iron-clads had 
forced the entrance into Mobile Bay, passing Fort Gaines and’ 
Fort Morgan, which command the entrance. ‘The bay, however, is 
twenty miles long, and the town of Mobile at the top of it pro- 
bably has by this time heavy defences of its own. le was 
approaching Mobile on the 5th inst. In any case, however, if he 
can hold his present position the blockade of Mobile will be com- 
plete and most embarrassing to the South. 


The news of the week from Germany is very unimportant. 
Herr von Bismark and Count Rechberg are at last agreed upon a 
temporary plan for the government of the Duchies, namely, a pro. 
visional government by a committee of three, of whom one will 
be named by the Diet and will find himself in a perpetual minority. 
Lauenburg is still occupied by the troops of the Diet, but Rends- 
burg has not been restored, and Hanover has apologized for the 
use made of its troops in the little duchy. One wonders what the 
Lauenburgers say to it all. They are a “nation” if the Schles- 
wigers are, end have a clear right on Prussian principles to con- 
sider themselves grievously oppressed by the presence of Hano- 
verians. 

Pending the decision as to the government of the Duchies, the 
Prussians are pushing on the surveys for the Schleswig- Holstein 
Canal, which is to connect the Elbe directly with the Baltic. It 
is calculated that if this canal can be cut the Sound will cease to 
be of any importance, that the route to the Baltic will be through 
German possessions, and that Copenhagen, now the entrepdt of the 
trade which passes the Sound, will be entirely ruined. These con- 
siderations have secured to the project enthusiastic support in 
Germany, but the practicability of the canal is not yet settled. 
All things are possible to engineers, but a ship canal capable of 
carrying men-of-war, forty miles long, and with a harbour at each 
end, is an enterprise which has not yet been undertaken in the world. 


Mr. Roebuck made a very Conservative speech at a Cutlers’ 
Feast at Sheffield on Wednesday, in answer to a very excellent 
speech from Mr. Thomas Dunn, who regretted that Mr. Roebuck 
would sit on the Conservative side of the House, though he did 
not always vote with it. Mr. Roebuck’s speech appeared intended 
to justify his geographical situation in the House of Commons. It 


-| amounted to “I believe in Lord Palmerston,” for even when the Pre- 


mier differs from Mr. Roebuck in opinion Mr. Roebuck says that he 
defers meekly to his better wisdom,—just as when we are crossed 
in life we defer to Providence. Mr. Roebuck wished to acknow- 
ledge the South, but ‘Lord Palmerston is a much (?) older man 
than I am, and though I cannot accord with his opinion, I cannot 
deny the prudence of his conduct.” Again, Mr. Roebuck 
would have gone to war for Denmark, but Lord Palmerston 
thought otherwise, and Lord Palmerston’s thought is the thought 
of the people of England. On the third subject to which he 
alluded, the reform of Parliament, Mr. Roebuck significantly 


| refrained from saying that he differed from Lord Palmerston. 
General Grant will take any more active measures till the struggle | 


There again, he remarked, Lord Palmerston agreed with the country, 
and he added, that England is so happy and prosperous that every 
wise man should feel a superstitious awe before he asks for any 
change whatever, lest it be the beginning of decay. “ Doing 
nothing,” says Mr. Roebuck, involves as much resolve and as 
distinct a reason as doing something ; in abstaining from action 
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Parliament acts, for to reject a course of action is itself a course 
of action,—an ingenious Conservative creed, according to which 
indolence is the climax of activity, and it becomes as energetic a 
proceeding not to place confidence in Mr. Roebuck as to confide 
in him,—a kind of energy likely, we apprehend, to grow upon his 
constituents. 


On Monday evening Mr. Lindsay confided at much length his 
hatred of slavery to his constituents at Sunderland. If he thought 
the North were sincere in opposing it, he would support them, he 
said, “‘ because then there would be no Fugitive Slave Law.” Of 
course Mr. Lindsay is ignorant that there is now no Fugitive Slave 
Law, that it has been abolished by the North, and of course he is 
aanaware that his own allies in the North and New York—the 
Peace Democrats, are the very party which resisted to the last the 
abolition of the Fugitive Slave Law, and voted against its repeal 
in both Houses of Congress. Mr. Lindsay's constituents appear to 
have succeeded in passing a vote of confidence in him, but his 
audience received his views on the subject of slavery with a 
derisive uproar which did not seem to indicate much confidence,— 
at least in that part of his speech. 


Sir George Grey, taught by his many defeats in the House of 
Commons, seems at last to have adopted frankly the policy advised 
by Lord Carnarvon and Sir Walter Crofton with respect io penal 
servitude. In an admirable letter to the Judges, Sir George Grey 
states that though the sentences of penal servitude are now to be 
longer, and five years the minimum sentence, there will be no re- 
mission of the sentence for mere “ good conduct,” i. ¢., compliance 
with routine rules,—but every remission will be earned only by 
really strenuous industry, and even then one-fourth of the sentence 
remaining after the first nine months of solitary confinement is to 
be the maximum that will even in the best case be remitted,—a 
five years’ sentence, for example, being thus at best diminishable by 
one-fourth of four years and three months, or by one year and 
three weeks. The convict must obtain the maximum number of 
marks for industry in order to gain this the maximum remission, 
and if his marks be below this maximum the remission gained will 
be proportionally less. On sentences for life Sir George Grey does 
not propose to grant any remissions, but to retain the punishment 
as one of exceptional severity for criminals who can never again be 
safely returned upon society. ‘Licence-holders who are convicted of 
a fresh offence must suffer not only the whole of the new sentence, 
but the remainder of the old one from which they had been 
exempted by thelicence. The gratuities to prisoners on release are 
also to be reduced, and the prison fare to be slightly more penal. 


Lord Palmerston has promised to inaugurate the bronze statue 
to the late Sir G. C. Lewis at Hereford on the 3rd of September 
next. It is a somewhat odd selection, for though there is much 
in political creed that is common to the two men, there is little of 
common ground between them either morally, intellectually, or 
socially. Sir G. C. Lewis used to say playfully to one of his col- 
leagues that he was himself vegetable though his friend was animal. 
Lord Palmerston was not the friend we refer to, but it is certainly 
no less true of him, and he is a social animal too, while Sir G. 
C. Lewis was something of a recluse. We do not much believe 
that Lord Palmerston ever looked into the treatise on the “ Influence 
of Authority in Matters of Opinion,” to say nothing of the “ Early 
Roman History ” or the ‘‘ Astronomy of the Ancients.” Perhaps, 
however, he admires his old colleague the more for this very reason. 
If like needed to be estimated by like, a triumvirate of the Bishop 
of St. David's, Mr. J. 8. Mill, and the noble Premier would perhaps 
come nearest to the task of composing a fitting éloge on the great 
mau whom we have lost. 


Sir Charles Cooper, late Chief Justice of South Australia, writes 
along letter to the Times with a cogent summary of the case 
against the continuance of transportation to Western Australia. The 
convicts whose time has expired always repair to the eastern 
settlements,—600 arrived in Adelaide in three years,—and crime 
in those settlements has been visibly increased by their presence. 
This is especially the case with crimes of violence, and Sir Charles 
Cooper believes the fears of the respectable Australians sufficiently 
well founded. The difficulty of disposing of time-expired men is, 
he says, as great in Australia as in England, and England would 
not endure the freedmen of another land. 


The Emperor's féte went off in Paris on the 15th inst. even 
better than usual. There were public games, and open-air 
theatricals, and gratis admissions to the regular houses, and illu- 
minations paid for by Government, and pardons for hundreds of 
prisoners, and fine weather, and everything in which the soul of 


which consisted in asking their friends, and the passengers, and 
everybody at all conspicuous, “As-tu vu Lambert?” The word 
was repeated everywhere, the Emperor himself being saluted with 
“Vive Lambert, vive Madame Lambert, vive le petit Lambert!” 
the populace applying the name with a pertinacity which proved 
that they saw a joke somewhere. The police were beginning to 
think of Cayenne or the necessity for calling out the military, 
when it was discovered that a farmer’s wife losing her husband had 
been going about asking for ‘‘ Lambert.” The Parisians, struck 
with the idea of a woman imagining that everybody must know 
her particular lord, took up the cry, and as the Emperor is the 
only man known to everybody applied the name to him with 
appreciative unanimity. The minds of the police gradually calmed 
down, and in consideration of the /é/e nobody was so much as 
arrested. 


Miss Longworth has brought an action in Scotland against the 
Saturday Review for libel, laying her damages at 3,000/., and has 
seized all funds belonging to the paper which happen to be in the 
hands of advertisers in Edinburgh. The comments of the Review 
upon her conduct and especially her letters were undoubtedly 
severe, but they were feeble compared with those of the opposite 
counsel, and the utter unfairness of commencing the action in 
Scotland will deprive the lady of all public sympathy. She is, we 
fear, infected with the cucoethes litigandi, which, like the taste for 
building, once indulged becomes insatiable. 


Lord Stanley made a speech on Wednesday to the Ormskirk and 
Southport Agricultural Association which as a whole was for him 
unusually prosy, but contained one valuable remark. He ques- 
tioned whether the tendency of the day was to aggregate great 
masses of land in very few hands. There were such instances, but 
the change going on everywhere was, he thought, of a different 
kind. The ownership of land was in England “a luxury;” the 
manufacturer or tradesman who had made a fortune always wanted 
an estate, even if he took capital out of a business yielding 10 
per cent. to buy land yielding 24, and the tendency therefore was 
for such men to buy out the impoverished small freeholders and 
throw their properties together into moderate-sized estates. He 
did not regret the change. Probably not, for of all consistent 
thorough-going Tories this new class is in the remoter districts the 
most determined. 


Mr. Sutherland Edwards writes to the 7imes acknowledging that 
the Russian Colonel Traugott, executed last week by the Russian 
Government in Warsaw, was the head of the National Govern- 
ment. He states that the insurrection was planned and carried 
out by the revolutionary party, and that it was never countenanced 
by the “‘ moderates” until they had imbibed hopes of assistance 
from the French and English Governments. This statement con- 
firms Mr. Bullock’s, and that made by most disinterested observers, 
but it may be doubted whether the “ moderates” ever actively 
joined the movement at all. ‘They wanted to play the part of 
mediators between the people and the Government, and they were 
rejected with insult. Another recent traveller affirms that at the 
present rate of deportation the Czar can depopulate Poland in 
three years ; but he only reckons the Poles of the kingdom, and 
forgets that St. Petersburg has no spare millions with which to re- 
populate the country. 


The Naval authorities in New Zealand have, it would seem, 
declared war on the freedom of the press. The New Zealander 
stated on 1st June that Captain Hamilton, of the Esk, had 
been deserted by his men, whereupon sixty of the men 
threatened, under the alleged authority of their officers, to pull 
down the office of the paper in Auckland. The Commodore, Sir 
William Wiseman, was appealed to in vain, and the proprietors to 
save their house were compelled to publish a second edition, stating 
that the retreat was owing to a mistake of the 68th Regiment. 
No remonstrance had previously been made to the editor, and the 
police were defied by the seamen to interfere. The Admiralty 
we may imagine, would see a few editors tarred and feathered with 
the hearty pleasure with which authors would witness the flaying 
of critics, but we would just remind the First Lord that for 
sailors to attack the civil power with impunity is a precedent 
slightly subversive of Naval discipline, which he probably wishes to 
An inquest was held at Reading on Monday upon Emma Legge, 
a woman who was found with her three children dead in the 
Thames. The evidence showed that her husband, or as his brother 
affirmed her paramour, John Legge, had deserted her, that she 





Paris delights. The people, too, had invented a new amusement, ' 
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believed he had gone to America, that she was wretched in con- 
sequence, that she had hired a perambulator and gone to the river, 
en route kissing the children earnestly, and was a few hours after- 
wards found with her children drowned. The inference that she 
threw the children into the river and then herself was almost irre- 
sistible; but the Coroner did not like the idea of a verdict of felo 
de se on & woman probably wild with misery, and made a regular 
adyocate’s speech to the jury in favour of a theory of accident. The 
children had tumbled over the bank and the mother had died while 
rescuing them. The jury, disliking the law on suicides as much as 
everybody else, were very grateful for the suggestion, and brought 
in a verdict of ‘* Found drowned,” 


The Australians have hit upon an oddly clever device for cor- 
recting universal suffrage. The law arranges that when a man 
comes up to vote, “ if not on the municipal roll,” he must pay one 
shilling, and it is found that the list of voters is thereby often 
reduced one-half. A shilling fee on voting would not be a bad 
test of earnestness, but in England the candidate would be very 
apt to pay the money for his own following. The result in 
Australia certainly indicates that the democracy does not feel its 
grievances very acutely. 


The Roman Catholic priests are horrified, it appears, with the 
view taken by the English press of the massacre of Santiago. 
That view was that the priests behaved infamously, but it is more 
convenient to accuse us all of ‘‘ blaspheming the Virgin.” Ac- 
cordingly an altar has been put up in the Catholic Chapel in Ogle 
Street as a ‘‘reparation’” to Mary for the blasphemies of the 
press, and Dr. Mahning on Monday preached a sermon in which 
he said he prayed for the blasphemers ; but “ nothing could offend a 
man more deeply than an insult directed against his mother, and 
it was reasonable to believe that when our Divine Lord was spit 
upon during His lifetime here upon earth He suffered the indignity 
with a greater calm than He had borne the insults lately poured 
out upon the memory of His mother.” When a priest cannot burn 
his foe he always as the next best torture prays for him, but Dr. 
Manning's notion of blasphemy is a little novel. We certainly 
should not have ventured to state as he has done that the Virgin 
required compensation for an insult like a litigant in a court of 
justice. 

A correspondent of the Times who signs himself “‘ A County 
Member ” declares that the Duke of Northumberland has spent a 
million and a half sterling in rebuilding cottages and improving 
his castle, founding new churches and generally improving the 
position of all around him. According to the Daily News the 
Duke has rebuilt a thousand cottages, while the Duke of Bedford 
entertains no less a plan than the reconstruction of all the cottages 
on his enormous estate. The facts in both cases are, we believe, 
correct, though the expense may be exaggerated, and are most 
creditable to individuals ; but we fear the position of the labourers 
would be better if such acts came a little less like a grace from 
above. Twenty years hence, when emigration has done its work, 
a“ good cottage” will be one of the terms of hiring, without 
which the proprietor will not get labour, and the people will be 
well lodged not as a grace, but in payment for independent toil. 


A woman was tried in the Central Criminal Court on Wednes- 
day for the murder of her child. She had recently been in the 
workhouse of the Clerkenwell Union, and among the evidence 
the following extraordinary letter was produced, addressed by her 
to a friend :—‘‘I shall be obliged to ride up by the Underground, 
so that if you are up on Sunday I hope you will call ; and pray 
don’t forget the gin, for I am in a very delicate state of health at 
present, and after living on the fat of the land in the workhouse 
for a fortnight I shall turn up my nose at anything common.” 
She had just killed her child. 


We have had this week a dreary story from Glasgow. Two 
sisters, Catherine and Marian Stewart, living for the last four or 
five years at 116 South Portland Street, falling into melancholy due 
to the death of a brother some twosyears ago, shut themselves up 
so long in the utmost retirement that they at length persuaded 
themselves into believing that the outward world was annihilated, 
and they the only remnants of the human race. The police alarmed 
for their safety,—they would not answer raps, which they com- 
pletely ignored,—at length got a warrant to break in, when they 
found the sisters locked up together in a single room, the blind 
drawn down, sheets of linen stretched across it, and a thick screen 
of cloth over that, shutting out the light. The sisters were in black 
merino, without shoes or stockings, their hair was matted with 
dirt, the ashes of the grate formed a large heap extending far into 





the room, the paper in tatters, the walls begrimed, and the floor 
deep in filth—said to be cartfuls. The younger sister, who had a sort 
of control over the elder, addressed the officers, saying they had 
come from hell, and had no right to disturb them, as the seal of 
the Apostle Peter was on the house. They regarded the constables 
as disembodied constables, and believed themselves to be the only 
survivors of earth except apparently one starved and miserable 
cat, which escaped with delight from the company of the spiritual 
lunatics. The curious part of the story is the evidence that these 
sole survivors of earth had one of them left the house as recently 
as the last Saturday night to purchase bread, or had at all events 
commissioned children of the outer world to do it,—a fact which, 
taken with the anxiety to exclude the daylight, looks as if there 
remained beneath the delusion a knowledge that it was a delusion, 
and required careful keeping up. The sisters were removed toan 
asylum. It is not the first attempt—indeed, it is common enough 
among the sane as well as the insane (even the ostrich is said to 
practise it)—to annihilate, by ignoring, the miseries which assail us. 

On Thursday week Mr. F. Robson, the most original if not the 
greatest of our modern actors, died at his residence in London, and 
on Wednesday last he was buried in the Norwood Cemetery. His 
great power consisted in the wonderful intensity with which he 
threw himself into the mood of the instant, and the swift humour 
with which he would nevertheless suddenly flash over the edge, as 
it were, of any such mood into its opposite, with a sort of voluntary 
control of that passion which, when it is involuntary, we call 
hysteric. Robson seemed to hold in the same vice-like grasp the 
strings which unloose laughter and tears, and sometimes to hesitate 
for a moment which of the two he should make use of. We have 
often wished to see him not only in those fantastic characters 
which, like the “‘ Yellow Dwarf” or “ Medea,” gave him the free 
range of both passion and humour, but in parts of graver passion, 
in “Shylock,” for instance, or “ Lear.” Perhaps he might have 
failed, though “* Daddy Hardacre,” which had few or no flashes of 
humour in it, was one of his most successful parts. Still no doubt 
his greatest and most original power was in passing to and fro 
between hate or despair and the exquisitely ludicrous touches 
which true humour always binds up so closely with the deadliest 
gloom,—in giving full range to a passion which in a moment topples 
over from the sublime to the ridiculous. There can be no successor 
to Mr. Robson. 


Mr. Arthur Arnold writes to us to say he did not say “ His 
Eboraceous Lordship.” Well, he didn’t. He said ‘His Eboracean 
Lordship” (page 97), and we trust the correction may do him 
good 

The annual general meeting of the Eagle Insurance Company 
was held on the 12th inst. The Directors’ report stated that the 
total income of the year ending June 30 last was 410,642/., and 
the total charge 310,834/. The difference, which amounted last 
year to 50,875/., is 99,807/., and the surplus fund is thereby increased 
to 628,0761. 

The Bank return is more favourable. The stock of bullion has 
increased to 12,725,759/., and in the reserve of notes and coin an 
augmentation of 438,979/. has taken place. The minimum rate of 
discount remains, however, at 8 per cent., but in the open market 
the lowest rate for the best short-dated paper is 74 per cent. 


On Saturday last Consols closed at 89}, }, for money, and 89}, §, 
for account. Yesterday they left off at 89 to 894 for transfer, 
and 892, 3, for account. 


The following table shows the closing prices of the leading 
Foreign Securities yesterday and on Friday week :— 
Friday, August 12. Friday, Aug. 19. 
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The leading British Railways yesterday and on Friday week 


left off at the following prices :— 
Friday, August 12. Friday, Aug. 19. 
124 s 1264 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ROME IN BELGIUM. 


(ee Papacy is sowing the whirlwind very fast. We quoted 

a few weeks since a singular description, singular at 
least to English ears, of the danger which threatens the 
Papal power from the development of the Slavonic and the 
Anglo-Saxon races. It came from no less a person than Louis 
Napoleon, Emperor of the French, who, using the pen of M. 
Michel Chevalier, justified the conquest of Mexico by France 
on the ground that the wave of events threatened to leave 
Rome stranded. She might still be strong, positively even as 
strong as ever, but relatively she was visibly decaying. 
Germany growing Liberal, Italy almost hostile, the Russian 
spreading eastward, the Englishman ruling the Southern Seas, 
the man of the United States threatening soon to absorb a con- 
tinent, all that was living and progressive in the world, every 
race which displayed new energy, every population given to 
colonization, was visibly escaping from her rule. Even if her 
power over the Latin race continued unchanged, what would 
it be worth when the Slavons of the Greek faith numbered 
a hundred millions, and Anglo-Saxon Protestants double 
that vast number, when her children should include, in- 
stead of a half, not a sixth of civilized man? These 
were ominous statements to come from a potentate who 
holds the keys of Rome, and is the chief of a race at 
once Catholic and Voltairian, and they had the strength of 
truth besides, but we doubt if they were so formidable, so 
immediately dangerous to Rome as the policy her servants are 
now pursuing, and which within the week has been so 
nearly victorious in Belgium. The progress of nations is slow 
and may be arrested, but Rome is quarrelling with her own 
allies, with the only races on whom she can rely to retard 
the ultimately irresist’ble course of events. She has aban- 
doned the war against Protestantism for a war against civi- 
lization, is at once tying the hands of her own defenders and 
sowing amongst her friends the seeds of an implacable 
hate. 

Few Englishmen are aware how materially the Papacy has 
of late years changed its course of action. For ages the 
policy of the able men who successively ruled at the Vatican 
as Popes, Cardinals, or Secretaries was to yield so far as was 
possible—and Rome knew little of impossibilities—to the 
spirit of each succeeding age, to use each power as it arose, 
to “‘keep friends” in colloquial phrase with the strong, in 
whatever direction they might desire to move. Liberty or 
legitimate right, the claims of the peoples or the rights of the 
thrones, order or rebellion, intellectual progress or resist- 
ance to new learning, all ideas were accepted at Rome 
provided only they helped to maintain her power intact. 
Either, however, influenced by a feeling of despair, or 
acting under the effect of mere recoil from France, or 
out of sympathies natural to the Vatican as an autocratic 
temporal power, Rome has abandoned this wise course, has 
taken sides with the weak against the strong, the stationary 
instead of the progressive parties, the dying kingships instead 
of the young revolution, with the decaying material interests 
called on the Continent ‘‘conservatism” instead of the 
vigorous spiritual foree which styles itself the ‘‘ modern 
civilization.” She has compelled her followers, those who 
still believe that she holds the keys of heaven, to break with 
the progress of the world, to declare science evil, freedom a 
wickedness, human progress a snare and a delusion. She has in 
fact set herself to arrest the march of civilization, and this not 
by protests, and dogmas, and words powerful or powerless 
according to the ears which hear them, but by force, by a 
supreme exertion of all the strength residing in her incom- 
parable organization. Her object, carried out unflinchingly by 
a hierarchy which occupies all countries and lives with every 
rank, which contains all forms of ability yet moves as a 
single instrument, is nothing less than to suspend freedom 
until she is again in full control of the springs of action, and 
her success has in many instances of late been marvellous. 

Nowhere has it been so striking as in Belgium, and we 
would recommend every reader who cares to comprehend 
Continental polities to study for himself the paper in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, the unacknowledged text of so many 
recent articles, in which M. de Laveleye explains the modus 
operandi of her action. In Belgium the Papacy had many 


advantages for the fight. It found itself in a little but very 
civilized country touching the frontiers at once of Germany 
and France, in which while the majority of the population 
were heartily Catholic the priests were heartily Ultramontane, 


aristocracy united enough to resist the corporation of priests, 
Between 1832 and 1864 she bent her whole energy to the 
task of subduing Belgium, and her success was marvellous. She 
recognized to the full the truth which seems so new to in- 
dustry and is so old to Rome, the power which resides in éo- 
operative labour, and while in 1830, says M. de Laveleye, she 
had 251 religious societies with 3,645 members, in 1856 she had 
993 societies with 14,630 members, and in 1860 twelve hundred 
establishments, one to every two communes. The influence 
of property has always | »en appreciated by Rome, and of late 
she has learnt that to p: iests as to ancient Jews money is the 
safest because the least tangible form of investment. ‘The 
wealth of these foundations, which never die, are never spend- 
thrift, and are never stupid in money matters, has been employed 
in trade through shareholding and has multiplied enormously, 
the pious have poured inheritances into the convent treasuries, 
and vast fortunes kept always available in cash have grown as 
we see them grow in the hands of individuals every day. 
Armed with this wealth, present in every commune, every- 
where more intelligent than the peasantry, and everywhere 
aided by the sense that as the monastery cannot die its 
enmity will always endure, the religious societies have striven 
for political power, and have acquired it almost in full measure. 
The King is constitutional, so it was unnecessary to influence 
him, and in the Purliament théy gained gradually one-half 
the total number of seats, voting just before the dissolution 
58 to 58. The hierarchy resolved therefore to put their power 
in motion to secure two open and definite ends, the freedom of 
the convents, i. ¢., their right to grow rich ad libitum unques- 
tioned, and the monopoly of education ; and two other secret 
ends, the right to suppress all publications not authorized by 
the diocesan, the power to repress all worship except their 
own. M. de Laveleye quotes papers avowing these objects 
with cynical courage, and shows that they have been obtained 
by concordat in Spanish America. Unfortunately perhaps 
for Europe, which wants an example other than Rome 
itself of what Ultramontane government really means, the 
priests had not a clear majority. They therefore put in force 
a Parliamentary expedient, retired as one man from the 
Chamber, and so left their opponents without that clear 
majority of the House which in Belgium constitutes a quorum. 
The constitution was at a stand, and the Ministry were com- 
pelled either to hand over power to the nominees of the 
priests, or to dissolve and appeal to the country on the naked 
issue—Rome or modern civilization. The priests had thought 
victory certain, but they had slightly overrated their strength. 
The upper class, aroused to its danger, fought them with that 
envenomed energy with which the cultivated when threatened in 
their cultivation sometimes fight the priests, the townsmen— 
who in Ghent recently attacked the monasteries—were against 
them to a man, the officials rather stretched their powers for 
the official behoof, and the French influence strong everywhere 
out of Flanders proper was exerted on the secular side. The 
result after a contest which brought ninety per cent. of all 
electors to the poll was a majority of twelve for the Liberal 
side,—64 to 52, a majority sufficient not only to form a 
quorum but to carry through an electoral law giving more 
votes to the great towns, or even,—Belgium being in fact 
though not in theory guaranteed against a counter-revolution 
by the certainty that Napoleon would interfere—to carry out a 
leading idea of the extreme party, and secularize all monastic 
property ata blow. If the Ministry use it when secularized 
to lighten agrarian taxation they will not have much resistance 
to dread from the country voters. The struggle is by no 
means over, as most Englishmen will be apt to believe, for 
the hierarchy is very patient and never dies, and the numbers 
in many districts ran very terribly close; but just observe 
the position in which Rome with her new policy has con- 
trived to place herself,—a position in which failure means 
(lestruction and success will be hardly less disastrous than 
failure. By attempting to destroy civilization she has com- 
pelled its defenders, always the most energetic, most deter- 
mined, and most prosperous*of the population, to declare war 
against their wills on her, to strike at the very roots of her 
power, to threaten the religious societies with confiscation, 
and to assail the very faith on which her organization is 
built. There is no door left for compromise; two spiritual 
forces, ‘‘religion” as Rome understands it and the tremendous 
mental stimulus called progress are openly arrayed against each 
other, and a Minister therefore says ‘‘ we must have done 
with convents,” while a great journal openly calls the rite of 
baptism a “‘ betise.”” It is war to the knife, war between a 
party which can reckon only on the old and one which is 





in which the Church was untrammelled by laws, by disabili- 


joined by all the young, between the men who are dreaming 


ties, by the instinctive jealousy of the Royal caste, or by an » 
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of a stationary Utopia where all men shall be happy under 
the shadow of the Church, and the men who are dreaming of 
a progressive Utopia ever growing more brilliant in the open 
gunshine. The result is not hard to guess, for good and evil 
alike combine to advance the Liberal cause, the good which is 
in rffan detesting the immobility to which Rome now stands 
pledged, the evil which is in man envying the undying owners 
of wealth so vast and so increasing. The combination over- 
threw the corporation in England while it possessed a third of 
the soil, was guided by the ablest man in the island, and was 
#0 liked by the peasantry that they rose in arms to defend the 
Foundations throughout the North and half the Southern 
counties. Rome died in England when the nobles felt that 
her victory was their impoverishment,—the peasantry will hold 
the spoils with more than the tenacity of nobles. 

But grant success. Concede for the moment that the next 
election gives the hierarchy its majority, that it carries the 
educational law, that it releases the convents from super- 
vision, that it suppresses the press, that the priests become 
visible masters of the land, whatthen? Simply that Belgium 
loses all influences in the world, that the Frenchman and the 
Anglo-Saxon, the Voltairian and the heretic, will gain by all 
that activity which in Belgium will cease. Priestly rule 
may lead to heaven,—we are not discussing that,—but it cer- 
tainly does not lead. to commerce, to material prosperity, to 
mental activity, to varied secular energy, to the civilization 
its chiefs now openly denounce. Priestly government cannot 
support free trade, for books might be imported with cotton ; 
or fair taxation, for the Church must have immunities; of 
rapid intercommunication, for that germinftes ideas; of 
scientific invention, for those who search the secrets of nature 
will end by examining the mysteries of theology. ‘‘ Why 
they’re calves’ bones,” said a pious anatomist, as he bent 
before some holy relics, quite prepared to worship but unable 
not to see. Civilization is strength at least for this world, 
and in destroying it Rome simply destroys herself, blunts 
her own weapons in order to sharpen those in heretics’ 
hands. Granting her own view sound, she is simply 
giving to the evil the mastery of the world, losing 
the very object to which all her masterly plans, her deep- 
laid schemes, her patient untiring energy is professedly 
directed. Suppose the hierarchy successful, and not only 
dominant but cordially obeyed, and what for their end is the 
value of obedient but pauperized, uninstructed, and unener- 
getic millions against the heretics who sway other millions 
brimming over with bad energy, plethoric with ‘ accursed” 
prosperity, strong with all that knowledge which they have pro- 
nounced ‘‘ deadly to the soul.” Ofcourse if the priests expect a 
miracle cadit questio, and they are only employing superfluous 
energy in rendering the certain sure,—but we know that they 
do not. Honest or false, faithful or only ambitious, they ex- 
pect to succeed by human means, and they are so using those 
means that if they fail they perish out of the land, and if they 
succeed they are supported only by the weak. They are 
seeking to win a secular game by organizing secular strength, 
yet hope to defeat the soldier of civilization by the aid of a 
carefully manufactured monk. Verily if the spirit of 
Hildebrand be not extinct his brain at least has disappeared. 


THE BELFAST RIOTS. 

HERE is one point of view from which Irishmen never 
seem to regard these Belfast riots, and that is the 
ivilized one. The Catholics abuse the Orangemen, and the 
Orangeman slanders the Catholic, but neither party censure 
with anything approaching to just severity the inept magis- 
tracy who profess to govern Belfast, and who annually sur- 
render the town to scenes that would disgrace an African vil- 
lage or a Western backwoods settlement. Here is a great city 
full of industry and shipping, with a trade which is making 
millionaires, and a population of workmen better paid than 
any other in Ireland, which can keep a thousand ship car- 
penters in full work, and boasts itself the commercial capital of 
a great country. It is full of large buildings and rich ware- 
houses, crowded with citizens who want only order to be as 
wealthy as those of Liverpool, with a body of police armed to 
the teeth, a magistracy adequate at all events in numbers, a 
corporation so powerful that the permanent bone of conten- 
tion is supremacy in the Council, two or more stipendiary 
magistrates, and the power of collecting two or three thou- 
‘sand soldiers in a few hours. Yet this town is every 
year given up to the dominion of the most ruffianly 
class of its own population, to men capable of killing children 
because they are educated in schools not under priestly con- 
trol, or dragging girls along the street by the hair of the head 
because they happen to be Catholics, of wrecking Protestant 








chapels and burning priests’ houses, of beating men to death 
for refusing to curse the Pope, and kicking women into 
fainting fits because their husbands do not believe in the 
real presence. These riots, moreover, which disturb all trade 
and arrest all improvement, which divide the citizens into 
irreconcileable factions, and destroy the whole influence of the 
moderate, which endanger more lives than an ordinary battle, 
and fill the madhouses with patients under the incurable 
lunacy which is produced by sudden terror, never spring up 
ina moment. There is always some signal given, some pro- 
cession proposed, or ceremonial ordered, or opportunity of 
collision widely announced, some alarum struck the meaning 
of which is understood by every man in Belfast. They never 
either end in a moment. There is always a little fighting 
one day and a little vengeance one night, an attempt to 
wreck houses the second day and a furious battle the second 
night, a riot on the third day and on the third night 
the city given up to terror, and the mob, and the 
soldiery with loaded rifles. Yet nobody ever seems to 
have the brains to foresee what everybody expects, nobody has 
the power to enforce the ordinary rules of civilization, to 
maintain external order in defiance of an unruly section and 
a very small section of an unarmed and well-to-do population. 
Two streets, or rather faubourgs, are allowed to keep Belfast in 
perpetual terror, to triple its police-rate, and deter capital by 
spreading abroad a just impression of personal insecurity. 
There is no want of power. There are plenty of police and 
the police are armed, plenty of soldiery and a Belfast mob 
will no more face the soldiery than a London one, plenty of 
magistrates, and an entire machinery in Dublin supposed to 
be specially intended to support high-handed repression. Yet 
in spite of the expressed wishes of all the respectable classes, 
of an immense loss inflicted on the trade of the town, of the 
heavy police-rates which follow every émeute, and of the dis- 
gust of all the rest of the country, the local magistracy every 
year allow the riots to begin and increase and grow to a head 
without any active measures for their repression. The cor- 
poration ceases from its envenomed chatter to shrink aghast 
before a mob yell, and in eight days of tumult everybody is 
mentioned except the mayor. The magistracy forget that 
their first duty is to maintain order, and either through fear 
of consequences, or secret favour to the rioters, or simple in- 
capacity to meet an emergency, allow the evil to grow till the 
riot becomes an insurrection only to be put down by the 
bayonet. 

Take these present riots, the most savage which have dis- 
graced even Belfast for twelve years. They began in the 
effort of a parcel of Orange roughs, aided by a few boys 
and girls, to discredit a demonstration in Dublin in favour of 
O'Connell by burning the Liberator in effigy. The proceeding 
was one of senseless savagery, but among a sensible popula- 
tion it would have passed unnoticed except by a quiet jeer ; 
it did not hurt O’Connell, or the Catholics, or anybody, or 
anything, except the reputation of the few educated fools 
who instigated it, and who cannot recognize their own greatest 
men. The affair was, however, accepted by the other faction 
as a challenge, blows were given and insults, and then Sandy 
Row, the Orange stronghold, rose elated with the prospect of 
another carnival of brutality. A day of assaults on priests’ 
houses roused the Pound, the Catholic fortress, to retaliation, 
and then for one entire week Belfast was a scene of outrages 
such as on the Continent would have called fora state of 
siege. The two mobs marched about wrecking houses, dis- 
persing small parties, beating individuals nearly to death, and 
stoning their common enemy the police, not because it did 
anything but simply because it represented a hated civiliza- 
tion. Of course the factions being Irish, and unpunished, 
and in full enjoyment at once of cruelty and liquor, gradu- 
ally worked themselves into a state of savage fury, and on Mon- 
day the Catholics stoned a school of 1,200 children, killing 
one, gouging the eye out of another, and injuring many more, 
and then proceeded to repeat the scene in another street, ‘ when 
they were turned by about twenty workmen armed with sticks.” 
The Orangemen, who had been amusing themselves by beating 
the mill girls as they passed to their work, kicking them and 
dragging them along the street by the hair, hearing of this 
new outrage attacked their opponents in large bodies, seized 
fire-arms, and but that the military were at last in the streets 
ready for action hundreds of lives would have been taken. 
At it was the gunsmiths were plundered, private houses were 
gutted, men and women beaten down and trampled on in the 
streets, the mob, says the Northern Whig, whose report we 
have used, only losing its courage just when the military came 
in sight. On Tuesday “ upwards of thirty people received 
gunshot wounds,” the military and police were compelled to 
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fire, and the Catholic navvies challenged the Orange ship-car- 
penters to open combat, on Wednesday fifty Catholic dock- 
yard men were driven into the Lough and ‘potted at” 
while struggling with the mud like wild-fowl, by Wednesday 
night 1,900 infantry, two troops of cavalry, and 840 armed 
police had been collected in the city, while 800 more police had 
been ordered in from the surrounding counties, five companies of 
the 84th Foot had been‘despatched from Dublin, the 78th High- 
landers were under orders for service, and artillery was either 
forwarded orputin readiness for immediate despatch,—an event 
which has not occurred in an English city since 1848. Bel- 
fast in fact was in insurrection, and garrisoned like a city 
in a state of siege, to meet mobs turned by twenty resolute 
men, and retreating the instant they perceived the soldiers. 
There is not the slightest reason to believe that a resolute 
mayor, backed by five hundred soldiers, and prepared when 
necessary to use his force,—to fire ball on the mobs as on any 
other gangs of savages in insurrection, could not have reduced 
the town to order at any given moment, arrested every pro- 
minent rioter, and compelled the disorderly to remain im- 
prisoned in their homes for twelve hours, there to recollect 
themselves. There was plenty of force, all that was wanted 
was some man possessed of legal authority and resolution 
enough to use it unflinchingly and against both factions alike, 
—but there was no such man in Belfast. The Roman Catholics 
declare that the magistracy are biassed, the Orangemen assert 
that the soldiers are always let loose on them, but we believe 
the plain truth to be this :—The local magistrates feel that if 
they did their clear duty residence in Belfast would thence- 
forward be unpleasant, and they shrink from their task not 
out of any fear of immediate consequences but from dread of the 
consequent unpopularity. So fierce is party feeling in Belfast, 
so utterly contemptuous are both parties of the first principles 
of civilization, that the man who quelled the riot as such 
riots should be quelled, might, possibly would, be execrated 
by the townsmen, and the Belfast gentry who would stand 
up to fire readily enough have not the nerve to risk continued 
popular hate. It was necessary to send a stranger, Major 
Esmond, of the Dublin constabulary, to do the duty the 
local magistrates and especially the mayor ought to have per- 
formed for themselves,—to send a soldier in order to teach a 
municipality civil courage. The disgrace of such an occur- 
rence attaches not only or principally to the ruffians who for 
eight days have been wrecking houses, and killing unarmed 
men, and kicking women in Belfast, but to the upper class 
who have not turned out to repress these outrages, the magis- 
trates who have not had the civil nerve to use the force at 
their disposal. The scum of a great city once let loose 


is expected to be violent; but in London if the magistracy good faith, but not for prudence. 


were slack the mob would be met by another mob twice as 


the Guildford magistracy the other day were nearly as help. 
less in presence of their roughs as the magistracy of Belfast, 
The city needs a local Act empowering some one man not 
elected by the people, say a Deputy Lieutenant carefully 
selected for the work, to assume supreme authority, ‘the 
control alike of police, soldiery, and special constables, 
whenever the chronic hatred between the two sections 
of the population threatens to burst out in act. Suck 
an officer being responsible to Government would at least 
treat both the factions impartially, and give the elements of 
order existing in the town some little of the guidance and 
coherence and fearlessness of responsibility they appear at. 
present so greatly to want, secure for decent citizens the 
protection against open ruffianism which in the worst cities of 
the Continent is never absent. Such an appointment would 
interfere very little with ordinary municipal self-government, 
and in Belfast self-government means the right of a Sandy 
Row mob to break the heads of a Pound gang, and of both to 
abuse and maltreat and plunder decent citizens with complete 
impunity. Franchises and municipalities and local magis- 
trates are all excellent things in their way, but even in Ireland 
civilization must be established before their excellences can 
be at all properly appreciated. Self-government was meant for 
people who can see a banner without smashing its bearer’s 
head, who can show their dislike to a Protestant school by 
taking their children away, and who can refrain from the 
dear delight of stamping on women’s stomachs because their 
husbands object to curse an Italian of eighty whom they 
neversaw. * 





THE FAILURE AT PETERSBURG. 


oo 30th of July was for the Northern Army one of 

more bitter disaster and disappointment than any mere 
defeat could have caused. For six weeks the sappers and 
miners had been engaged in a work which it was hoped 
would issue in the taking of Petersburg by the seizure of the 
works on Cemetery Hill, one of the most important defences 
of the town. Every kind of difficulty had been surmounted 
in driving the mine which was then successfully finished. 
It was of great length. It passed through oozy earth and 
quicksand such as so long defeated our engineers at the 
Thames Tunnel, and had to be drained and lighted as it 
proceeded. This, however, was a kind of difficulty which 
the Yankee genius loves to battle with and displays infinite 
skill in surmounting. There was a difficulty almost as great; 
Its existence and direction had to be kept a secret from 
the Confederates, and therefore from the larger part even 
of the Federal army, which might be trusted indeed for 
This difficulty, too, 
was met, and on the morning of the 30th July General 


brave as itself, better armed, and with an order to which the | L.ee’s army was sleeping in entire ignorance of the danger 


rioters, carefully as they were led to the least dangerous places, 


awaiting them. All General Grant’s finesse, too, had been 


can lay no claim. It was not till the eighth day of the riots | exerted, and successfully exerted, to diminish the difficulties 


that Belfast bethought itself of special constables, though all|he would have to face. 


By the ruse of an attack on the 


the while there must have been a force of sailcrs in the port | north of the James River, which succeeded in imposing not 
which for a few shillings a head would have supported the only on the Confederate army but on the press of the North, 


gentry in measures of the most stringent kind. 
appears to have been an utter absence of authority, of any 


There | he had led many to believe that he was once again shifting his 
base, and had induced General Lee to withdraw some 10,000 


cial men determined not to check this or that faction, to| or 12,000 men from the defence of Petersburg to oppose the 
arrest Orangemen or disperse Catholics, but simply and solely expected assault of an army, whose (empty) supply trains 


to maintain civil order at any hazard or any sacrifice of life, 
and the want is as discreditable to the town as to the Govern- 
ment which is perpetually quoting its prosperity as the redeem- 


had crossed to the north of the James on the previous day, 
for the very purpose of taking in the Southern leader. Hitherto 
every expedient had amply succeeded. The great mine was com- 


ing feature in the situation of Ireland. Order began to triumph seas Five hundred feet had been pierced without the enem 


from the moment of Major Esmond’s arrival; why was he not 
sent before? What is the sense of allowing a row to grow 


earning that their foe was at work only twenty feet benea 


them ; yet it was four feet wide at the bottom and high enough 


into a riot, and a riot into an insurrection, rather than take the | for ordinary men to stand in it with only a slight stoop. Six 
most ordinary means for the preservation of peace? There would | tons of gunpowder were deposited in the mine, which was to 
have been no need in the first instance of bloodshed. The have been fired before dawn at half- past three a.m. on Satar- 


moneyed classes can always command physical support 


day, the 30th July. But on the morning of the day that 


sufficient to maintain order, and had there been but one| was to crown this long and skilful preparation everything 


determined man authorized to employ special constables and 


went wrong. Two fuses failed which delayed the explosion 


able to lead them, the whole affair would have ended in nothing | tjj] twenty minutes before five, broad daylight, and so the 
worse than a few broken heads, a serious result enough in | advantage of the additional terror which darkness would have 
London or Bristol, but in Belfast mere child’s play. Even had given to such an explosion was lost to the assailants. Again, 
there been bloodshed that would have been better than a/ what probably had never entered into General Grant’s calcu- 
reign of anarchy in a city which exists by virtue of the com- | lations, the explosion when it did take place was so terrible 


merce anarchy drives away. 


in its effects that it bewildered the Northern soldiers almost 


It is time this kind of thing should end, that the experience | as much as their intended victims, and so oie the assault. 
e 


of twelve years should be put tosome use, and that two streets | Not that the sound was awful. 


The twenty feet of earth to 


in an Irish town should be prevented from bringing disgrace | which the mine was sunk effectually muffled the sound. 
upon an otherwise civilized kingdom. It is quite evident that | But the earth trembled; there was one dull thud, and then 
neither the Belfast magistracy nor the Belfast corporation can be | the earth was rent along the entire length of the excavation, 
trusted to maintain order, and indeed a committee never is of | and the little redan or fort which it was intended to blow up 





any use in an emergency. A council of warnever fights, and | rose, timber, masonry, earthworks, garrison and all,—some say 
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even with the heavy guns,—into the air, and remained poised 
for a moment, reaching to a height of 300 feet, in three broad 
columns chiefly of dull red earth, diverging from a single base, 
—like, says the New York Times correspondent somewhat 
quaintly, —like in shape to a Prince of Wales’s feather of 
colossal size. This great mass of earth loomed up so sud- 
denly and so near the assaulting column drawn up under cover 
of the night behind the outer works, that the troops thought 
one of their own forts must by some mistake have been blown 
up instead of the enemy’s, and so it is said that fifty valuable 
minutes were lost, and the charge not made till half-past five. 
When made, however, it was made gallantly, and the troops 
carried easily the first line; but by this time the Con- 
federates also had recovered from their dismay and directed 
a galling converging fire on this first line of works, 
which were below the summit of Cemetery Hill, and of 
no use at all unless the second line could be carried 
also. The white troops which had first charged and 
carried the first line seem to have recoiled before the galling 
fire which assailed them when they attempted to gain the 
crest of the hill,—and the negro corps which followed and lost 
its white officers very rapidly under the fire failed in like 
manner. Every moment the fire became heavier, and at last 
there was nothing for it but to take refuge in the excavation 
caused by the explosion,—and afterwards, at great loss, to 
withdraw even thence across a space commanded entirely by 
the Confederate fire to the old line of works—operations in 
which the North lost 5,600 men hors de combat, and the 
fruits of six weeks’ incessant expensive and scientific labour. 
Nor does the calamity end even there. General Lee 
has seen that even with 12,000 troops absent on the 
north side of the James, even under the disadvantage of 
so great a mine unexpectedly exploded within his lines, the 
Confederate garrison’ was equal to the defence of the place. He 
may, and probably will in some shape, use the knowledge 
this terrible experiment has given him, and feel at liberty to 
use the troops whom he sent across the James to resist the 
feint of Grant in other operations, galling if not dangerous 
to the North. He may send them to help General Early in 
his invasion of Maryland. He might even possibly draft them 
off, if there be yet time, to assist Hood in the defence of 
Atlanta. There can be no doubt that a sort of disaster has 
happened to the North such as will test their strength of 
purpose and perseverance more than any event since the 
failure of the attack on Charleston, perhaps more than any 
since the battle of Bull Run. 

The disaster, however, is rather moral than physical. The 
loss of the 5,600 men is certainly not so important to General 
Grant as the loss of the 3,000 Southerners put hors de combat 
in the same encounter is to General Lee. The failure no 
doubt indefinitely postpones the taking of Petersburg and 
the siege of Richmond, and disappoints the hopes of those 
who may have been sanguine enough to look to either of these 
events as near. Bat it does not, we conceive, really affect at 
all the main service which Grant’s army is now rendering to 
the Federal cause, namely, to keep Lee in check while Sher- 
man is dealing with Hood at Atlanta. The main point to 
bear in mind is that neither Lee nor Grant have ever yet 
attacked the entrenched camp of the other with success. 
And if Lee, emboldened by this successful resistance, should 
send away a large detachment to Maryland, there is no reason 
why Grant should not detach troops to meet them, still 
maintain himself in his present position, keep up his close 
watch on Richmond, lie in readiness to cut off Lee’s army from 
its provision field in the South whenever the force opposed 
to him becomes too small for its task, and generally reserve 
himself for further operations till the successful conclusion of 
Sherman’s Georgian campaign sets a still greater force at his 
disposal. We apprehend that the issue of this year’s efforts 
depends less upon Grant than upon Sherman,—except of 
course that if General Lee’s army were liberated from its 
present duties of resisting the army of the Potomac it would 
soon decide the fate of the Georgian struggle adversely to the 
North. But for this purpose no mere detachment of a 
few thousand men would suffice, as the Northern army in 
Georgia is at least double that of the Southern, and there- 
fore no doubt if General Lee can spare a few thousand men 
—more he could not spare till Grant is disposed of—he will 
send them rather to join the “‘ raiders” in Maryland than the 
defenders of Atlanta. Nor would General Grant be afraid to 
detich quite as many to defend Washington and Baltimore, 
if that be necessary. It is a mere question of relative numbers. 
If the North is content to be passive for the present before 
Petersburg it will need no larger army than Lee needs for 


its defence, but for any successful offensive operations it will 





need either vastly increased resources of its own, or what is the 
same thing, vastly diminished resources on the part of its oppo- 
nents. If the spirit of the Northern people remains unchanged, 
the moral effect of the reverse is not greater than the physi- 
cal, and it need be productive of no further reverse. There is 
little reason to doubt that Sherman will succeed in his under- 
taking, and his success once complete will open quite a new 
field of resources to General Grant. Op the whole, we incline 
to think, in spite of the manifold rumours of a growing peace 
party, and a deepening disgust with the war which we hear of 
now for about the twentieth time since it broke out, that 
the purpose of the North will not waver, and that if it 
does not, each fresh campaign will produce results more and 
more important as the resources of the South diminish. In 
Georgia already boys of fifteen and men of sixty are being 
drafted into the army, and yet it is not large enough for 
effective resistance. 

We observe that Mr. Lindsay, with that moral tenderness 
of nature which has always marked his public career, shudders 
in spirit before hisconstituents at Sunderland to contemplate the 
terrible warfare which will ensue if the South should be driven 
at last to arm their slaves in their own defence. It is scarcely 
likely, we think, that that hopeful expedient would have been 
postponed so long from motives of mere humanity, when the 
North have already 150,000 negro troops in their service. The 
truth is that the South dare not arm those to whom they 
have so long denied all the rights of manhood, and have not 
the moral courage to surrender their only ground of rebellion 
by first emancipating them. It would they feel be a victory 
gained over them in the eyes of Europe, were they to abandon 
altogether that perfect liberty to oppress others, for the mere 
extension of which into the Federal territories of the Union 
they were willing to hazard war and call it the ‘ cause of 
Independence.” The card of arming the negroes, which Mr. 
Lindsay tells us the South still has to play, is not, we think, 
likely to win the trick. Not but what if it did we might be 
almost equally well satisfied with the result. We care nothing 
for the abstract cause of Unionism. We doubt whether the 
political action and reaction of various States would not be a 
great gain to the political life of Americans. But we cannot 
wish even this terrible war to cease till the wicked motive of 
it is utterly defeated, and abjured as publicly as it was avowed. 
Gallantly as the South fight we believe their resistance to be 
merely a matter of time, unless indeed they should ever set 
themselves right in the minds of all true freemen by renouncing 
formally the only consideration which induced the rebellion, 
and openly putting the struggle on other grounds,—on feelings 
that are the growth of subsequent events. That would no 
doubt paralyze in a very great degree the energy of the most 
active promoters of the war in the North, as well as give 
something like a colourable pretext for the mediation of 
European Powers. But it would also cut the ground from 
under the feet of the rebellion, and be a formal declaration 
that the Southerners had brought on the country the most 
gigantic miseries of modern times for a wicked purpose which, 
and much more than which, they had been compelled to re- 
linquish. At all events till this happens,—and there is no 
sign as yet that it ever will happen,—we cannot but heartily 
wish success to the Power which is stronger and richer 
only because it has not been weighed down and impoverished 
and debased by long contact with slavery, and which if it has 
but the same obstinate tenacity for good which is too often the 
special strength of evil, cannot but make a great stride in 
every fresh campaign towards final though dearly-bought 
success. 





A PLEA FOR SUCCESSION DUTIES. 

OMEBODY once earned an immense deal of temporary 
unpopularity by talking in the House of Commons of 

the people’s “‘ ignorant impatience of taxation.”” The accusa- 
tion was certainly an unfortunate one, for taking only the 
broad facts of the case into consideration, never was there so 
large a revenue raised within the year with so little trouble 
asin England. There are, however, very often times when 
we have an outery which looks very like impatience. A good 
deal of the querulousness which vents itself in writing to the 
daily papers at these periods is probably to be attributed simply 
to the national love of grumbling, which even if it exists 
abroad gets no opportunity of developing itself. How many 
warnings we wonder would a French paper receive which ven- 
tured to publish a letter complaining of either tax-gatherer or 
tax? But besides what can fairly be attributed to this cause, 
there is every now and then a dead sct at a particular tax, ard 
what is especially remarkable about it is that it never pro- 
ceeds from te lower classes. It is not the clerks with 150/. 
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to 2007. a year on which to educate a family who write 
to the Zimes about the income-tax, nor the widows and 
other small annuitants whose capital is invested in the 
funds. . It is the thriving money-making people who are in 
a great hurry to make a fortune. The people who complain 
most are those who have the least cause to complain, and 
apparently they never cry so loudly as at the time when they 
have least to cry about.- At the bottom of all these letters 
inveighing against the harshness with which legacy duties are 
collected lurks a secret impatience of the legacy duties them- 
selves. Yet of all taxes an impost on inheritances is the 
most reasonable, and one would imagine the least burdensome. 
It takes not from a man’s earnings but from his expectations, 
and deducts most where he had least reason to expect any- 
thing at all. On the other hand, legatees are generally a 
wealthy class. Men seldom leave money to their poor 
relations, while a friend, who was we believe an entire 
stranger in blood to the late Duke of Bedford, left him an 
estate of six or seven thousand a year. And wealthy men 
proverbially look sharp after money, partly because the 
love of acquisition grows as it is indulged, and partly 
because if they did not look after their money they would 
soon cease to have any to look after. Then, again, the legacy 
duty takes the bloom off a pleasure. When a man hears that 
he has had 100/. left him he is apt to exult over it as 100/., 
und then to receive a bare 90/. is a disappointment, as we 
have heard a man, who had just sold out of the funds at the 
market price, say that it was ‘“‘a shame’’ that he did not get 
100/. for that amount of stock. One does not like to have the 
gilt knocked off even gift gingerbread. However, whatever 
ground there may be for thinking that the present unpopu- 
larity of succession duties proceeds chiefly from permanent 
causes, the more reason is there to be careful that there shall 
be nothing in the mode of collection to give a handle to dis- 
content. Those permanent weaknesses of human nature, 
which can never be openly avowed as motives, are quick to 
seize on any real grievance which can be made a cover for 
their selfishness. The planters of the Confederate States are 
fighting for free trade, or anything in the world, except the 
right to appropriate other men’s earnings. In the same way 
impatience of taxation always takes the form of complaints of 
the mode in which a particular tax is levied, and then when 
the outcry is loud enough the tax itself is involved in the 
unpopularity of the collectors. We do trust therefore that 
‘some effort will be made to remove every reasonable ground 
for discontent with the succession duties, for we cannot help 
thinking that of all taxes they are about the most reasonable. 
Of all the rights which time and custom have attached to 
the possession of property there is none so absolutely arti- 
ficial, so completely the creation of law, as the right of 
bequest. In the very earliest times indeed the idea of private 
ownership scarcely existed. The father was looked on rather 
as the manager of the family property than its proprietor. 
‘The labour of the children and servants helped to make it, 
and their courage helped to preserve it. When the head of 
the family died his son, or if there were no son the chief of 
‘the servants or retainers succeeded to the captainship. So 
long as Abraham had no children “ the steward of his house, 
this Eliezer of Damascus,” was his heir.’ With a more settled 
state of society this necessity for a leader disappeared, but the 
idea survived. A Roman father could behead his son, but except 
for specialreasons recognized by law could not disinherit him. 
In our own country the law of primogeniture with reference 
to land is founded entirely on the idea that the cultivators of 
the land were bound to defend it, and that there must always 
be one owner to act as their captain. And every student of the 
progress of our legislation knows by what slow instalments 
and at how late a period the unfettered right of bequest was 
established among us. What, then, can be more reasonable 
than that legatees, a class who are taking a benefit which is 
in an especial sense the creation of the State, should pay a 
handsome contribution towards the expenses of the State? If 
this argument applies with less force to the case of children, 
we must remember that one of the chief sources of State 
expenditure is the necessity of protecting property, and pro- 
perty is never so insecure as at the death of the owner. Even 
they who could make out the most colourable case of hard- 
ship—widows and minors where the property is small—are 
also just the persons whose defencelessness would invite the 
fraud or violence of dishonest men, and the tax in their case 
is so small as to be almost nominal. Even nephews and 
nieces only pay three per cent. When the property is left to 


more distant collaterals, it would seem that they might fairly 
be made to pay even more than they do. No pan has any 


their relatives reason for their expectations. Property under 
such circumstances comes to a man asa windfall, and of all 
taxes people have least right to complain of taxes on windfalls, 
whether treasure trove or the inheritance of distant relations, 
There is, however, another point of view from which the 
subject may be regarded. The very greatest objection to all 
taxes on property is that they tend to lessen the inducement 
to save. If these taxes were so heavy as to absorb 
the whole revenue no man would save at all, except 
in the form of hidden treasure; and this same result 
is actually produced in unsettled countries where the ruler 
is absolute and occasionally squeezes all rich men. This 
is the real justification of the right of bequest. If it did 
not exist every one would be tempted to spend everything 
he got, or at least to sink his earnings in an annuity. And 
so far as the French law which gives the inheritance to the 
children does not produce this result, it is only because in 
most cases the parents wish their property to go to their 
children. Now it is obvious that every tax levied on a man’s 
property during his lifetime does directly lessen the induce- 
ment to save, and there is therefore great wisdom in levying 
the burden so that it trenches not immediately on the fruits of 
his self-denial, but remotely on his freedom to dispose of 
those fruits after his death. Speaking generally, a man con- 
templates with much more resignation the diminution of his 
earnings in the hands of his successors than in his own, and 
if he.must be taxed he would rather be taxed when he is 
dead. ‘To this, however, there isa limit. And just as we 
know that customs or excise duties are too high when smug- 
gling is prevalent, so a succession duty is too high when 
people transfer their property to their children in their life- 
time, or sink it all in annuities when they are childless. It 
is abundantly clear that this limit has not been reached in 
this country. 
Indeed if any change in the succession duties were desir- 
able, we are convinced that it should be in the direction not of 
decrease but of addition. Some thinkers have recommended 
that in all cases of intestacy where there are no descendants 
the State should inherit to the exclusion of collaterals. Others 
have proposed to limit the amount to which any one person 
should be permitted to succeed. All these schemes, how- 
ever, involve considerations altogether beyond the scope of 
our argument, and are certainly too little in accordance with 
public feeling to merit discussion at present. But there 
is one particular class of property which still enjoys an 
unjust immunity, and a jurist would be puzzled to tell why 
if a man leaves 1,000/. in land to one of his brothers and 
1,000/. in money to another of the same age the latter should 
contribute 307. to the State and the former about half that 
sum. But what is hard for juridical science or common 
sense is easy enough to a Parliament of landowners. These, 
however, are not days in which we can expect progress; it is 
enough if one can prevent reaction. It will be something if 
a tax, less onerous than perhaps any other, and more capable 
of extension without unduly oppressing the industry of the 
country, can be saved from the unpopularity which attaches to 
persons for whose conduct it is not responsible, and to a system 
with which it is only accidentally connected. 


MR. BROWN ON THE CANADIAN FUTURE. 
he is a pity that the speeches of colonial notables are so 
seldom reported at home. ‘They are frequently as much 
superior to colonial articles as the Parliamentary debates are 
to our own provincial leaders. The Honourable George 
Brown, for example, member for ‘‘South Oxford, Canada,” 
and author of the plan for the federation of the North 
American Colonies, has recently explained his policy to his 
constituents in a speech which is incomparably the best 
essay yet published on the political history, position, and 
prospects of Upper and Lower Canada. It does not add 
very much except upon one grand point to the information 
previously received, but it justifies the new policy suggested 
by arguments which will weigh heavily with Her Majesty's 
Government. Mr. Brown talks like an English statesman, 
without a trace of bombast or dreamy oratory, states facts 
simply, quotes figures which do not weary, bases a great pro- 
position upon intelligible grounds of national interest, looks 
steadily at the future, and above all refers throughout his 
discourse to ideas higher than those of mere political ex- 
pediency. The coalition which he has helped to frame 
is in itself, he declares, a thing to be condemned. A com- 
bination of politicians who have always opposed each other 
to take office ought, he argues, primd facie to shock the 








right to found expectations on his chance of succeeding to a 


public mind, can be justified only by the presence of some 


cousin’s property, and those cousins are few indeed who give 
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overpowering national need, but in this instance the need he 
contends exists. The state of things is, it appears, even 
worse than was at first reported in this country. We all 


knew that the political equality of the provinces had rendered | 


Government impossible, that three administrations had been 
overset in three years, that the country was in a perpetual 
agony of elections, and that the finance of the combined 
colonies was wasteful beyond all precedent. But we did not 
all recognize that the equality was based on aradical injustice 
so great that unless another remedy could be found one must 
be sought in a dissolution of partnership. Not only has 
Upper Canada outstripped her rival in population by 400,000 
souls, say thirty per cent., so that in one instance a county 
member represents more electors than eight other county mem- 


bers elected by the same class, but there is a still greater in- | 


equality in taxation. Upper Canada possessing only half the 
political power of the United Colony pays four-fifths of its 
taxation, contributing, for example, 578,000 dols. from excise 
duties, while Lower Canada yields only 193,000 dols. The 


productions of the two provinces, the best means of testing | 
their comparative wealth, show a still greater disproportion, | 


the most important items being :— 


Upper Canada. Lower Canada, 


Wheat (bushels) .........- » 24,620,000 2,654,000 
Indian corn (bushels)..... 2,256,000 334,000 
Value of farms and stock 

for taxation (dols) ...... 306,442,000 178,870,000 


Whatever therefore is taken as the basis of calculation, 
population, or property, or taxation, or all three, the more 
numerous and wealthy and highly taxed province is still always 
the sufferer, Add to these facts that the equality is in reality 
only nominal, that the lesser and poorer and less taxed French 
Catholic province permanently governs the larger and richer 
and higher-taxed English Protestant province, and we have 
a state of affairs which in the nature of things could not 
hope to endure. It is as if England were subject to Ireland 
under the semblance of strict political equality, and compelled 
to provide from her own resources a tribute to fatten her less 
energetic associate. This really happened in the Canadas. 
The representatives of the Lower Province always voting 
together always retained the substance of power in their own 
hands, and they used it to spend on the province contributing 
one-fifth as much as on the province contributing four-fifths of 
the common fund. “If an extra sum at any time has to be 
voted to Upper Canada for any special purpose, a correspond- 
ing sum must be invariably appropriated to Lowcr Canada to 
maintain the equilibrium! 
principle of texation—equality is the principle of expendi- | 
ture!’ Itdoes not need much to prove that an English aud | 
Protestant majority is not likely to endure long so pre- 
posterous an arrangement, kept up for the exclusive benefit of | 
a French and Catholic minority. 

So evident did this appear that even the French Canadians | 
admitted the propriety of re-arrangement, and only pleaded | 
for local powers of a very extensive kind. These, says 
Mr. Brown, are to be conceded, and this is the most im- 
portant hint in his speech. The detuils are not yet settled, 
but it is obvious that the clauses in the American | 
Constitution which prescribe a monotonous uniformity of | 
form to the different State Governments will not be repeated | 
in the Canadian federal compact. The desires and interests 
of the colonies are too widely opposed. No clause prohibiting | 
hereditary power will be or can be sanctioned by the British 
Government, the French Canadians are determined to uphold | 
the ‘‘ rights” of their Church, to place it beyond the power 
of a Protestant majority; they are resolved that their lan- 
guage shall not be superseded; they intend to keep the civil | 
law as the basis of their legislation; and they will not give 
up their own ideas, which are English ideas, upon the descent | 
of landed property. All these questions must therefore be | 
declared local questions, and it will be difficult to a degree to | 
retain for the central Parliament sufficient authority to make | 
unity any longerdesirable. The scheme, it is true, will admit | 
of internal experiments, of diverse or hostile forms of society 
highly favourable to development, but then so would sepa- 
rate colonial life, and the Coalition may go so far as to destroy 
the national sentiment they obviously wish to foster, to create an 
antagonism of civilizations in place of an antagonism of geo- 
graphical position. This is the rock upon which the Ameri- 
can Union has split, and if the new Ministry does not deal 
very tenderly with the matter it will find that it has created 
a powerless and therefore usually mischievous central assembly. 
It is the enormous power of Parliament, its sense of responsi- 
bility, which steadies its’action, and to bind it in paper bonds, 
to deprive it of the power of acting in emergency with auto- | 








| eratic energy and decision, is to deprive it of its greatest 
means of utility. Italy exists, as Rome existed, because her 
Parliament could at need create a Dictator. 

Finally Mr. Brown approaches the greatest subject of all, 
the political future to which these colonies are to look, and 
upon that point he is distinct and emphatic. He does not 
want annexation either to the North or the Union. On the 
other hand, he does not believe that Great Britain will for 
| ever lend her fleet and her soldiers to colonies from which she 

gains nothing that independent States would not yield. He 
| accepts the third alternative, and remembering that British 
America is larger than the United States, that her population is 
incessantly increasing, her vast mineral wealth undeveloped, 
| her forests unexhausted, her commercial fleet the fourth in the 
| world, he looks forward to the day “when the whole of 
| British America shall stand together; and, in close alliance 
/and heartiest sympathy with Great Britain, be prepared to 
,assume the full duties and responsibilities of a great and 
powerful nation.” That also is the dream of the statesmen 
now coming forward to the front of English politics, the form 
into which as they hope the Colonial Empire will be trans- 
muted. The “mother country” is to be changed from an 
Empire owning dependencies she does not rule into a kingdom 
ringed round with independent but cordial and faithful allies. 
If these are the views of many among the leading politicians 
of Canada, we can congratulate her Parliament on its success. 
in the very highest function of Parliaments,—that of breeding 
and training statesmen. One only hint we would add on a 
point apparently trifling, but really of vital importance :—If 
the new Coalition succeeds, as it may, in conciliating all the 
colonies of the Atlantic coast, and, as it will, in convincing the 
British Parliament, let it invent for the nation it will have 
created some conimon national name, some sound implying 
unity, which a great population can use. The colonists of 
| Victoria and New South Wales, Tasmania and Queensland 
| are all alike Australians, but the citizens of the United States, 
| like those of the United Kingdom, have to this hour no name, 
| except one used in reproach and another begotten of arro- 
gance. They are not Yankees, nor the only Americans, and 
when the Canadians join themselves with the people of New 
| Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland, they will find it 
wise to adopt a title a litt!e less unwieldy than that of British 
North Americans. 








| THE BISHOP OF OXFORD IN DIFFICULTIES. 





Three or four to ove is the}! HE Bishop of Oxford has plunged into a sea of difficulties. He 


and his party had declared in the Oxford Declaration that 
the Bible not only contains but is the Word of God, and had 
declared this with the special intent to repudiate the heresy, as 
they consider it, which notes unconscious and uncorrected error, 
scientific, historical, and at times even moral, in the sayings and 
doings of those who have nevertheless been the means of transmit- 
ting to us the revelation of God to the Jewish nation and the 
Apostles of Christ. Holding these views it was perhaps unwise of 
the Bishop to plunge into the philosophy of inspiration. If it be 
assumed from the first that the Bible not only contains but is the 
Word of God, the philosophy of inspiration does not seem to 
have much to do with the matter. Inspiration is, we suppose, the 
breathing of God over the spirit of man, and is therefore a meet- 
ing of the Divine andthe human in which both must exert an 
influence. But that which “ not only contains but is the Word of 
God” has morally nothing to do with man, except indeed that he may 
have been chosen as the mechanical recorder of it. If the Bishop's 
words at the Conference had been set down verbatim as spoken, they 
would be the Bishop's words and nothing else, even though the short- 
hand reporter were the mechanical agent who recordedthem. Only 
where the Bishop’s words have been transmitted through another 
mind and reflected, or it may be refracted, by that other mind—as, 
for example, that of the “‘ Oxfordshire Rector,” or Mr. W. R. Free- 
mantle, who have reproduced quite differently and even inconsist- 
eutly the drift of the Bishop's remarks in rival letters to the Record 
newspaper,—can we begin to philosophize on the co-ordinate influ- 
ences of the Bishop's inspiring thought and the receptive capacity 
of the minds into which it was received. If the Bible not only 
contains but is the Word of God, the philosophy of inspiration 
cannot in any way affect it,—just as the actual words of the 
Bishop of Oxford, once known to be his actual words, can raise 
no question of the reciprocal influence of his mind and that of his 
hearers on the report,—simply because his hearers’ minds do not 
affect that report at all. When therefore the Bishop begins to discuss 
how the Scriptures may have been inspired, how much is due to the 
human reporter, and how much to the Holy Spirit, he givesup wholly 
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and absolutely the proposition that the Bible not only contains but 
is the Word of God. If the lessons of the Bible be inspired through 
human spirits, and not dictated to human ears, then they are not 
absolutely and simply the Word of God, but the Word of God re- 
flected, and perhaps refracted, through one or the other human 
character. They may not be less, nay, they may be much more 
efficient for their purpose of revealing God, on that very account. 
It may be that when the Word has become also a work, even though 
it be limited by the very condition of its efficiency, it will help 
to reveal God to us far more clearly than if it had remained a 
Divine voice pure and simple. The Word of God inspiring Paul 
becomes Pauline, and then issues in grand, vehement, involved, some- 
times paradoxical, flashes of truth, now rapt into the Divine glory, 
now burning with apostolic passion, now trembling with human 
tenderness, now ranging into speculative reverie. The Word of 
God inspiring Peter becomes Petrine, and then issues in practical 
fervour, sometimes wavering and timid, sometimes rising again into 
the full height of personal love. In each case, we take it, the 
revelation is far more efficient than if the whole Bible had been 
pure Divine utterances such as the Bishop of Oxford notes in the 
Tables of the Law; but still no one can say that Paul's words and 
Peter's words are God’s Word. When Paul says, ‘‘ Alexander the 
coppersmith did me much evil, the Lord reward him according to 
his works,”—we have a very different sentiment from “ Father 
forgive them, they know not what they do,”—but we are not 
more sure that it is Paul who gives the colour, and form, and mould- 
ing to the former thought than we are in the divinest sentences 
which the spirit of Christ speaks through Paul. The moment the 
Bishop of Oxford begins to discuss the philosophy of inspiration, 
he gives up the Oxford Declaration. 

The Bishop is half-conscious of his own temerity. The theory 
of dictation alone suits his Declaration, and yet he feels that 
the Church means by inspiration something much higher than 
dictation. He feels his way first over a theory of dictation :— 

“ A message might be sent in one of two ways,—by a messenger who 

knows nothing of what information he bears, but who simply bears the 
words of the message; and every message so sent is in some sense 
mere hearsay, by the ignorance of the messenger, because there is the 
less opportunity of the messenger carrying it according to his own 
views, but he gives it you as a warranty for the fidelity of the mes- 
sage.” 
That, we think, the Bishop will scarcely venture to call inspira- 
tion. If he makes anignorant lad learn a Greek sentence by rote 
and deliver it to another,—that lad is assuredly not inspired. 
No spiritual breath has passed over him The Bishop hesitates 
between a dim feeling that ‘ plenary inspiration” would be safer if 
the Bible were all written in this way, and the clear common sense 
of the matter that it was not, and accordingly goes on :—‘* And 
another thing,—I may tell him what I wish to be done,—in one case 
it is subjective in the mind of the messenger, in the other it is ob- 
jective, and comes straight from the man who sent it to the man 
who received it;” and on the whole he has to admit that the 
greater part of the Bible is coloured by the feelings and thoughts 
of the individual authors :— 

“And let me take the other illustrations, that of leaving it to the 
mind of the messenger what he had to say. If you refer to the 5lst 
Psalm, for instance, David fell into sin; so, with the only possibility of 
delivery from sin, he pours out the wailing of his own soul under the 
Divine spirit, in his own personal recovery from the depth of evil into 
which he had fallen, I believe the messenger’s own mind was that 
which his human soul poured out for himself, whilst it was also that 
which God intended to be written to the end of time, and it was what 
ought to be David's own personal feelings in the presence of God.” 
Here no doubt the Bishop is speaking of real inspiration; but 
he fee's that in doing so he is abandoning the thesis that the 
Bible not only contains but is the word of God, for he has to take 
refuge in the arbitrary and purely capricious assumption that 
David while pouring forth his human soul poured forth only 
‘* what ought to be David’s own personal feelings in the presence 
of God,” as if ‘‘ Oh! daughter of Babylon, wasted with misery, 
happy shall he be that taketh thy little ones and dasheth them 
against the stones,” could by any possibility be supposed to have 
been “what ought to be David’s own personal feelings in the 
presence of God.” Directly the Bishop has admitted the ‘‘ human 
element” which all inspiration implies, he has to take the most 
absurd and arbitrary hypothesis to guard himself against the 
results of his own admission. What writer in the Bible ever 
claimed, or thought of claiming, that the thoughts of man towards 
God which are so wonderfully depicted there are all filtered free 
from human passion and misconception? As if one of the greatest 
parts of the revelation were not the grand and vivid picture of 


the chronic conflict going on in all the servants of God between 
His truth and their own passions! 

So deep'y was the Bishop plunged in the contradictions between 
his party's declaration and his own groping theory, that he seems 
Jirst to have admitted all the premisses of his opponents and then 
deduced from them the conclusions of his allies. He is reported to 
have said :— 

“As under the first message that was inscribed on stone, or that was 
spoken by the prophet in a state of rhapsody, there would be the simple 
communication from God to the receiver, but in the other cases in which 
the messenger was to deliver the message, there was room for admitting the 
presence of the human essence in a way that, while it had the authority of 
God, leaves room for the surrounding human element in which there might be 
direct error, without touching the slightest truth of inspiration. For 
instance, I send my son to a friend respecting what I wish my friend to 
do; he delivers the message in its completeness, but my friend asks 
him something respecting the message, and he then tells him something 
I never told him tosay, but which he has gathered from his own cen-~ 
clusions. Now, is there room for any such presence in the inspired 
Word of God ?” 


And, according to the correspondents of the Record, the Bishop 
decided on the second day of the Congress that though there was 
room for this human element of ‘direct error” in some of the 
Scripture writings,—in matter of fact there was no such error, 
unless perhaps Paul might have been mistaken in saying that he 
had left his cloak at Troas! We will give the very words of Mr. 
Fremantle, who reports this, and reports it in so uncertain and 
almost self-contradictory a fashion that we hardly know how to 
interpret him:— 

“What I understood the Bishop to say was that the whole Scripture 
had been written under the superintendence of the Holy Ghost, so that 
all and every part of it was absolutely free from error. That no error has 
as yet been found in it, and he believed no error ever would be found 
in it. He believed the Bible, not because it contained the truth, but 
because it was given to us by inspiration of God. Then, in speaking of 
the two forms of inspiration referred to by the ‘Oxfordshire Rector,’ 
the Bishop said that as regards the human element, he thought there 
were some points in which a man’s natural reason and memory would 
suffice without a supernatural revelation, as, for example, St. Paul 
referring to his cloak being left at Troas,” 


—which amounts, we think, to this,—that the Scripture writers 
were no doubt liable to passion and error, but that the Holy 
Spirit cancelled for the moment, and only for the moment, the 
operation of those defects in their intellects or characters which 
would have actually led them into it as writers of Scripture,— 
except perhaps on a few secular matters on which they may have 
been allowed to have defective memories like other men. That is, 
their characters and faculties were held in suspense while they 
wrote of the highest topics, and only allowed to resume their 
natural forms when they returned to the lowest. 

It is a most melancholy spectacle to see an able man floundering 
so hopelessly in seas of contradiction, and all for the purpose not 
of securing directly any clearer vision of God, any more distinct 
removal of the veil from His countenance, but for a human platform 
of verbal accuracy from which to begin, as it is supposed at some 
advantage, the approach to this clearer vision. If we could prove 
that the whole Bible were verbally dictated by God, we do not see 
that we should be any nearer or so near to that real taking away 
of the veil which is the only purpose of the Bible. ‘The 
knowledge of God would be in no way facilitated by verbal 
infallibility. The picture of a conflict between divine truth 
and human evil may often remove the veil, where the voice 
of divine truth alone would fail to do so because it would be less 
real to us. And yet the Bishop of Oxford can writhe intel- 
lectually into the most alarmingly opposite postures in order 
to reconcile dictation and inspiration. He fails to recognize that 
the highest inspiration brings out, almost in an extreme form, the 
individual features and colouring of inspired minds,—that no- 
where is St. Paul's style, for instance, more peculiarly, more 
breathlessly Pauline, more rapid, more full of overlapping thoughts, 
more difficult to interpret clearly or discriminate finely, than 
when he rises into the highest region of divine truth, The prin- 
ciple of dictation and that of inspiration can never be reconciled. 
The one turns the Bible into dead infallibilities, the other into the 
fallible thoughts and records of passionate and often inaccurate 
men,—but nevertheless of men who lived in communion with God 
and Christ,—who felt the breath of the Holy’Spirit upon them, and 
who help us to see, sometimes, nay not unfrequently, by their 
errors and passions no less than by their visions of truth and 
righteousness, the very face of the God who was leading and 





correcting them. 
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THE FESTIVAL OF JUGGERNATH. 

HE power of genius to see with the imagination things 
actually existing but not present to the bodily sight has 
received this week a curious illustration. The able correspondent 
of the Times sends from Calcutta an account of a shocking scene 
which he himself had just witnessed at the festival of Juggernath, 
some sixteen miles from the Indian metropolis, the self-immolation 
of three victims beneath the wheels of a large car, larger than most 
London houses, a vast house in fact of wood seventy feet high and 
twenty square, rising tier above tier to the idol’s throne, and loaded 
at every stage with colossal figures, and Brahmins who look from 
below scarcely larger than children. 
“Far as the eye could reach the throng extended, and when a thou- 
sand gongs were set beating and the Brahmins called upon the people a 
thrill of wild excitement ran through this enormous living mass. The 
ropes were fixed, and multitudes rushed to them, eager for the honour 
of pulling their deity along. On the car itself there could scarcely have 
been less than 200 men. Perhaps there were 1,000 pulling at the 
ropes, but they pulled for a long time in vain. The car had been in one 
place for a whole year, and had made a deep hole for itself by its great 
weight, Again and again the Brahminsshouted and gesticulated, laugh- 
ingamong themselves. At last the mob happened to pull together instead 
of one after the other, and the huge mass moved forward a few yards, 
groaning as if it had been a living creature. It stopped, and for a few 
minutes the crowdstood in almost perfect silence. Then the Brahmins 
again gave the signal, and this time it crushed out a life with every 
revolution of its hideous wheels, covered as they were with human flesh 
and gore. The vast multitude seemed suddenly possessed with a fit 
of delirium. They fought and struggled with each other to get near 
the car, which had stopped as if by magic, They stooped down, and 
ed beneath its wheels, and rose with scared faces to tell their 
friends of the sight. I made my way to the back of the car, and there 
saw upon the ground a very old woman, all wrinkled and puckered up, 
with scarcely a lineament of her face recognizable for blood and dust. 
Her right foot was hanging by a thread, the wheels had passed over the 
centre of her nearly naked body, and a faint quiver of anguish ran 
through her frame as she seemed to struggle to rise. Not one in the 
crowd offered to move her, or raise her miserable grey head from the 
ground, but they stood looking on with vacant stares, while the 
Brahmins from the car gazed down with as much unconcern as could 
well be written upon a human countenance. The mob cried that there 
were more under the car, and when I looked beneath it seemed as if 
the wheels were choked with dusky bodies. Two or three chokeydars 
here made their appearance, and compelled the crowd to move back. 
Upon getting closer to the wheels I saw that one of them was half over 
the body of aman, and that it had crushed out his bowels, and fastened 
itself like some insatiable monster in his blood. Olose by him there lay 
another man crushed to death—he was but a heap of mangled flesh. 
The Brahmins still looked down from the car upon these poor wretches 
with perfect unconcern, and were even signalling for the crowd to pull 


So writes the man of the world, intent on writing colloquially 
and strictly suppressing excitement and indignation lest he should 
be suspected of over-colouring a horror too real and too deep for 
sensational description. We can vouch, knowing the scene pain- 
fully well, that it is on the whole undertoned, that the writer has 
deliberately reported the occurrence as he might any tragedy per- 
formed in Europe, has softened a hundred tints which would have 
increased the luridness of his picture at the expense to English 
eyes of his apparent fairness. Now compare that account with 
another of precisely the same scene. Sixty-three years ago Southey, 
who had never been in India, who had probably never seen a Hindoo, 
certainly had never seen any ceremonial in any way approaching, 
or resembling, or even suggesting the festival of Juggernath, 
inserted in the ‘* Curse of Kehama ” these remarkable lines :— 

“A thousand pilgrims strain 
Arm, shoulder, breast, and thigh, with might and main, 
To drag that sacred wain, 
And searce can draw along the enormous load. 

Prone fall the frantic votaries in its road, 
And calling on the God, 

Their self-devoted bodies there they lay 
To pave his chariot-way, 
On Jaga-Naut they call, 

The ponderous Car rolls on, and crushes all. 
Through flesh and bones it ploughs its dreadful path. 
Groans rise unheard: the dying cry, 

And death and agony 
Are trodden under foot by yon mad throng, 
Who follow close, and thrust the deadly wheels along. 


“Downward they dare not look, for there 
Is death, and horror, and despair; 
Nor can her patient looks to Heaven repair, 


The ear-strings throb as if they were rent, 

And the eyelids drop as stunned and spent. 

Fain would the Maid have kept them fast, 
But open they start at the crack of the blast.” 


Which is the more accurate, taken merely as a bit of reporting, 
the minute, carefully toned account of the keen-eyed correspondent, 
whose special business it is to be at once accurate and pictorial, 
and who succeeds so well in that business, or the verse of the seclu- 
ded poet writing by the light of imagination only of the same scene 
sixteen thousand miles away, in a land where everything from 
the sky to the vegetation is alien to the scenery of the East, him- 
self one of a race to whom of all men the life of Asia is incompre- 
hensible? We do not know in the whole range of literature a 
stranger instance of literary insight as applied to facts, of that 
power which seems given to some men of calling up by the aid of 
a few dry words of description the living reality which they have 
never seen. Southey had read much, but let the average student 
toil through his materials—they are collected in the large edition of 
his works—and build the scene those dry words suggest to him, 
and then apply the test we have applied, place the picture by the 
photograph, and see how he will fail. Southey has not succeeded 
always, there are details even here unwarranted, but if an K/:xnglish- 
man wishes to understand the spirit rather than the details of 
Hindooism, to know why a faith utterly base as well as evil still 
sways the imaginations of a hundred millions of men, he will find 
no guide, not even the three forgotten volumes cf Ward's wonder- 
ful book ‘‘ On the Hindoos,” quite equal to the dreamy epic which, 
in impatience of a couleur locale they do not perceive, men are 
ceasing to read. 

Southey wrote of course of the night scene before the great 
temple in Orissa, the Calcutta correspondent of the second greatest 
festival, the one held near Serampore by daylight. The worship 
of Juggernath was once probably conterminous with Hindooism, 
but Hindoos like the Southern Italians give their gods local im- 
portance, and in most parts of India the worship is a mere farce, 
the car a toy drawn by village children, the festival a mere excuse 
for a village fair. There are we think out of Orissa but three 
places where it is conducted with its old pomp, and of these the 
most important is Serampore, where the efforts of the Baptist Mis- 
sionaries for half a century have shaken the faith of half the popu- 
lation, and of course intensified the fanaticism and the energy of 
the Brahmins and parti prétre, a party which in India as every- 
where else draws its resources from the devotion of rich widows 
and the fears of men who, only half believing, still hope that they 
may find in conciliating the Church some means of expiation for evil 
lives. The local importance of the festival is increased by the fact 
that some twelve years ago the gods quarrelled, the sister Radha 
refusing to let her brother visit her,—at all events until his priests 
could come to some arrangement about the division of the offerings. 
It seemed as if the festival with its iniquities might cease, when a 
great landowner, since condemned to transportation for forgery, 
stepped forward, built a second car, ran himself naked in front of 
it,and more than revived the worship. It is characteristic of 
Hindooism that this man while spending thousands to secure himself 
expiation had the car painted so obscenely that the magistrate 
peremptorily interfered, and it is characteristic of the British 
Government that he could not now interfere, a special act drawn 

up to put down Holywell Street specially legalizing in so many 
words obscenity within and without temples, holy places, and 
sacred representations. The festival is now attended by 
about a hundred and twenty thousand persons, who in the 
intervals of adoration and excitement throng about a rude 
fair, chiefly of children’s toys. “It was a barbarous copy of a 
country fair. There were whistles and tom-toms, shell-fish smell- 

ing horribly in the sun, huge ‘ jack’ fruit, some damaged pine- 

apples, and here and there a rudely contrived ‘ merry-go-round,’ 

with stout baboos enjoying the sport which that machine is capable 

of furnishing. There were nautch girls, hideously ugly, chanting 

their drawling, monotonous strains to the music of an old fiddle 

and a tom-tom. Then there were little acrobats, who made 

‘Catherine wheels’ like the boys who run, or used to run, by the 

side of omnibuses in London streets. There was also a stereoscope, 

with views of the last Great Exhibition on show at one pice each 





For the huge Idol over her, in air, 
Spreads his seven hideous heads, and wide 
Extends their snaky necks on every side ; 

And all around, behind, before 
The Bridal Car, is the raging rout, 
With frantic shout, and deafening roar, 
Tossing the torches’ flames about. 
And the double double peals of the drum are there, 
And the startling burst of the trumpet’s blare ; 
And the gong, that seems -with its thunders dread 


person. The confusion was indescribable.” The writer should have 
added that the entire scene, the car towering up into the sky, the 
crowd, the priests, and the fair, the shrieking bellowing devotees, (no 
small proportion of them mad drunk with hemp), the thousands of 
women in transparent muslin—the higher the rank the bolder the 
nudity—the whole picture, which would have given the German 
artist hints for his ‘‘ Dance of Death,” is shut in in a frame, a belt 





To astound the living, and waken the dead. 





of deep green forest, closing round on all sides, and in its coolness 
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deepening the insufferable glare. He might have added, too, that | 


the tragedy he describes must have taken place at the very gate of 
the largest Christian village in the district, a great green lawn | 
studded with cottages, where live two hundred converts, frail enough | 
no doubt in many respects, but regarding this Pandemonium with 
as deep an abhorrence as Englishmen can feel. 

The central features of the scene, the self-immolations, are not | 
very frequent. They are strictly prohibited by law, but one occurred 
a few years since, and the priests were put under recognizances; | 
another was suspected shortly after but hushed up by heavy bribes 
to the police, as this one, but for the presence of a European, would 
also have been. The suggestion of the Times that these sacrifices are 
the tests of Hindoo vitality, that a creed cannot perish while men are 
found to die for it, though clever, is, we are happy to believe, inac- 
curate. These victims are always people tired of life, determined on 
getting rid of it, but choosing, like Frenchmen, the most notorious 
mode of death, and one which, suicide being forbidden by Hindooism 
as by most other creeds, may they fancy expiate whatever of evil 
there is inthe act. If they did not die there they would hang them- 
selves in their own huts. Hindooism prompts the mode of death, but 
not the death itself. The crowd mad with excitement as it seems is 
not really moved by a religious impulse, but by the same crave 
which stirred the spectators in the arena, and wild as it is 
can be controlled with sufficient ease. In the very height and 
fury of its passion, while still drunk with excitement and the sight 
of sacrifice, it still permitted a few policemen to push the car back, 
— it rolls back easily enough in the ruts it has made,—and every 
Brahmin there might have been arrested on the spot without a 
rescue. No leading men take part in or approve these scenes, and 
though the festival must proceed there is no political danger what- 
ever in making murder absolutely impossible. The law is strong 
enough, and it is only the wretched weakness of the Government 
of Bengal which allows it to remain a dead letter. Let the 

3rahmins of the temple, who can always sway the devotees, be 
fined and imprisoned, and immolation would never occur again. 
To clear the road is impossible, for the police are natives, and 
would never enforce an order they consider ridiculous; and to 
send soldiers would be simply to convince the people for a 
hundred square miles that the Viceroy had appointed a guard 
of honour for the idol. The object of the tragic tomfoolery 
is money, and sharp fines will soon induce the priests to 
adopt means to prevent half-drunk suicides from driving a whole 
population mad with reverence and the lust of blood. ‘They can 
do it effectually in half an hour at a cost of less than a couple 
of sovereigns. The first platform projects some feet over the 
wheels, and the priests have only to stretch a strong wire net from 
thence to within three inches of the ground to make it im- 
possible even for a maniac to reach the wheels, or do any- 
thing except suffer himself to be pushed along in the dust, 
Till that is done the procession should be simply stopped, an 
order which would be carried out without a riot or a remonstrance. 
The Government of India is bound to be tolerant of many things 
forbidden by English feeling, and compelled to tolerate many more 
forbidden by English morals, but human sacrifices to idol deities 
cannot be permitted within the limits of a British dependency. It 
is bad enough that since the mutinies the practice of Suttee should 
be so frequent in the corners of the semi-dependent States, but a 
scene like that reported from Serampore, a revival of atrocities 
suppressed by law forty years ago, is a disgrace to the Government 
which, to acquire a little popularity among natives, tries to excuse 
away a series of suicides as mournful accidents incident to a crowd 





THE PROBABLE INCREASE OF SUICIDE. 

T seems very probable, we should say it is almost certain, that 
for some years to come the offence of suicide will increase in 
Great Britain. The mania for killing oneself remarked during the 
past month, which has attracted the attention of the police, and 
induced magistrates to stultify themselves by threatening impri- 
sonment to women who have already faced death, has not indeed 
much bearing on the general question. Moral epidemics of that 
kind spread as rapidly and as wnaccountably as diseases, and are 
just as little amenable to human control. Suicide sometimes 
breaks out in a community like scarlet fever, and though society 
by careful precaution may prevent its recurrence that particular 
outburst can never be arrested or cured. It must just run its 
course and die away by degrees. But there are general tendencies 
at work which threaten to make suicide for the future much more 
frequent, and which may deserve to be closely watched by the 
light of the returns of mortality. In the first place the old deter- 
rents to the offence are either falling into disuse or rapidly passing 
away. Juries haye become not only unfavourable but hostile to 





verdicts of felo de se, and the ancient fear of the suicide, the 
something unhallowed to happen to his body after death, has dis- 
appeared fromsociety. We suspect it had a good deal of influence, 
that the burial by torchlight and the stake and all the rest of the 
ecclesiastical penalties, cruel and silly as they were, had great 
weight with the desponding class which rids itself of life. The 
uneducated really feared them, as they fear to this day the notion 
of being “ buried in a ditch like a dog,” and the educated though 
aware that the body becomes manure and passes into the trees and 
the grass and the flowers, whether in consecrated ground or at 
four cross roads, still disliked the disgrace such a burial reflected 
on their relatives. People care about their own corpses if not from 
reason then from instinct. Sir Charles Napier, who like most men 
of genius had a way of entering into the thoughts of people below 
himself, once attacked amania for suicide after afashion very different 
from Mr. Cooke’s. The better class women of Scinde were killing 
themselves at an astounding rate,—200 died in a very few weeks, 
and he had an objection to their doing that or anything else with- 
out his previous permission. Accordin; e resolved to put @ 
stop to the practice, but being a man of . > instead of a mem- 
ber of Parliament he did not order every who failed in the 
first attempt to make a second under pena:., vf imprisonment and 
a heartless investigation, but proclaimed that the body of the next 
woman who died should be hung up by one leg naked in the 
market-place. Suicide ended. ‘The women could face death, but 
they wanted dead or alive to look decent, and that being impos- 
sible when dead preferred to keep alive. The old verdicts had 
much the effect of that order, very unreasonably perhaps, but then 
the human race is not as a rule guided by pure reason. Then, 
strange as it seems, the more genial and truthful views of God and 
death and the future which are striking so deep into society, 
though they repress crime,—which always grows fierce with the 
ferocity of the repressing creed,—also tend, especially among rough 
natures, to diminish the fear of death. People begin to perceive 
more clearly that God is loving, and with the strange perversity of 
human nature which bewilders theologians they fancy they will be 
more directly under His care in the next life than they are already 
in this. Like the man who declared the Book of Job false because 
it makes Satan talk with God, they fancy it possible to be owt of 
the presence of the Omnipresent, to be as it were forgotten of 
Heaven. ‘hat is the internal feeling which produces the otherwise 
inexplicable crime, the slaughter of children by loving parents just 
as they are about to shift off their own responsibility. Mrs. Legge 
at Reading last week could not bear to leave her children to God 
in this world, so she sent them to demand His care in the next and 
then jumped into the river herself. As the horror of death dimi- 
nishes the instinctive horror of suicide as an incident in one’s 
career must of necessity diminish also. The horror of it as a sin 
ought to increase, but the sin is precisely the feature of the act 
the miserable do not see. 

The gross deterrent, the fear of death, and the superstitious de- 
terrent, the fear of consequences to the corpse, are both passing 
away, while the provocatives are becoming daily stronger. Three 
distinct temptations to suicide are increasing with every move- 
ment of the age, the pace of life, the dread of opinion, and the un- 
precedented development of foresight among those hitherto. 
uneducated. We do not attribute to the tirst cause the positive 
influence the Zimes is inclined to assign to it, but it operates in a 
negative way very strongly. Those who really live the pace of the 
day do not commit suicide, their interests are too various, their 
thoughts too little introverted, but the rapidity of the movement 
around them weakens the resisting power of those who do commit 
it, the brooding and the melancholy, diminishes their conceit in 
themselves,—conceited people don’t hang themselves,—lessens their 
power to bear up against the rushing tide of events. The increased 
power of opinion is a much more immediate cause of self- 
destruction. A very large proportion of suicides are caused by a 
fear of that power, which is wholly new in degree though not 
in kind. It was always a terrible thing to lose character, 
but still the loss was remediable, the victim could remove 
to another place where he or she was as unknown as 
if dropped from the clouds, and begin life afresh without 
the sense of a perpetual stigma. That is all over now, the 
press and the railway have brought light into the dark places, 
and the most secluded village in Britain is now as public as. 
Holborn or Cheapside. We have little doubt, looking at the facts 
that in the Reading case the statement of Legge’s brother was 
strictly true, that Legge was not married to the unhappy suicide, 
and that the imme tiate feeling which prompted her to crime was 
not the loss of her means of maintenance, but the loss plus that of 
a character which she knew after Legge’s desertion it would be im- 
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ssible to redeem. Convicts complain every day in the police- 
court that their sentence follows them everywhere, and it is true 
that to the respectable, i. e., to those who feel social stigmas, the 
world when their characters are once tainted is becoming one vast 
prison-house. As tbe sense of honour develops among the multi- 
tudes, and that it is developing fast all familiar with the poor well 
know, this will be perhaps the strongest of all the temptations to 
suicide. It is already the most apparent, at least one-half of the 
eases Which reach the police-courts being suicides committed by 
girls whose lovers have betrayed and deserted them. 

The largest cau_2 of all, however, we believe, is the increase of 
foresight, the development of imagination among the millions. 
As they rise, and they rise fast,—how fast will not be perceived 
till the men of fifty die off,—to the f@lings of the educated, 
they come also within the circle of their temptations, and 
one of those temptations is an abject fear of the future. ‘The 
crowd which dwells around the broad base of the social pyramid 
had thirty years ago no foresight, lived on from day to day, 
never thought of the morrow, could not in millions of instances 
understand the value or the dread of anything not close at hand, 
of a pension for instance, or thirty years of imprisonment instead 
of twenty. They have been carefully taught to understand, 
to provide for old age, to study the future, to realize that life and 
its cares do not end with the week just passing away. Conse- 
quently they perceive as they never perceived before the conse- 
quences of their acts, the results which will come but have not 
come from their misfortunes. A great employer of labour told us 
recently that the greatest change which in thirty years he had 
noticed in the mental condition of his people was in this respect, 
that a dread such as the educated poor constantly feel had settled 
in his villages, and had as he thought taken much of happiness 
out of life. Millions are rising to the rank of educated poor, 
learning to worry about possible stoppages of wages, about 
savings, about their children’s education and prospects, about their 
own chance of escaping the workhouse in old age. Poverty is a very 
close neighbour to these people, and they feat it with a fear which 
strangles cheerfulness in its birth. For one result they accept the 
principle of insurance by hundreds of thousands, but for another they 
will feel the temptations to suicide as their social superiors feel them, 
and yet more keenly than they, for these know by experience what 
the others only dread. Everywhere we hear among the masses of 
plans which regard the future,—of societies which will give annuities 
after twenty years, of building associations only profitable when 
ten years have expired, of tontines, “‘ mutual aids,” and funds to 
provide against sickness. They are all good things, but they all 
prove that the one faculty latent among the masses of all old 
countries,—imaginatién,—is getting vivified, and we must accept 
the evils as well as the good effects of that awakening. We can 
no more have foresight without despondency than physical long- 
sightedness without the tendency to flatness of the pupil which 
dims the eyes in old age. It may be that with the danger the 
correctives will arrive, that life will grow palpably easier, that 
physical discomfort may become as unknown in Europe as in Ohio, 
that a healthier training may remove other and equal causes of 
depression ; but in the interim period, while millions are acquiring 
education without obtaining prosperity, using their imaginations 
without aught to make their dreams pleasant, we shall, we may 
rely on it, see a perceptible increase in the crime of suicide. 








THE HOWARDS.—(SECOND PERIOD.) 


O* the 2nd of August, 1514, the Duke of Norfolk was appointed 

one of the Commissioners to conclude treaties of peace, free 
trade, and alliance with Louis XII. of France, and also a mar- 
riage treaty between that aged King and the Princess Mary, 
Henry's younger sister, He was one of those present at the mar- 
riage by proxy at Greenwich on the 13th August, and the bride was 
entrusted by the King and Queen to his care at Dover, from which 
place on the 2nd of October (actompanied by his son the Earl of 
Surrey and the Marquis of Dorset) he conveyed her through 
a great storm safely to Boulogne. The Duke found it so ex- 
pensive to live constantly at Court that in the 7h Henry VIII. he 
withdrew for a time, but his presence was soon again rendered 
necessary by the insurrection of the London tradesmen and 
apprentices caused by the underselling of foreigners, May 1, 1517, 
commonly called Evil May-Day. He was assisted in quelling the 
riot by his son Surrey and the Earl of Shrewsbury. On the 13th 
May, 1521, the Duke acted as High Steward on the trial of 
the Duke of Buckingham, and was moved to tears while 
passing sentence on him. The next year he made humble suit to 


Lord ‘Treasurer's staff. Henry was very unwilling to accept the 
resignation, but at last receiving the staff said he would de- 
liver it where he should think it best bestowed, and calling 
the Earl of Surrey, who was at bowls on Richmond Green, 
gave it to him, December 4, 1522. Such were the acts by 
which the Tudors won the affections of their subjects. In the 
same year the King made a grant in special tail to the Duke and 
his son Surrey of the manors of Wells, Shyringham-Stafford, 
Barryngham, Warham, and Weveton, in Suffolk, with the 
advowsons of the churches, part of the possessions of the late Duke 
of Buckingham. The Duke died May 21, 1524, at his castle of 
Framlingham, aged 80. By his first wife, Elizabeth Tylney, he 
had eight sons, five of whom died without issue, and before him. 
Thomas Earl of Surrey succeeded him as third Duke of Norfolk. 
Lord Edward was Standardbearer to the King in the Ist Henry 
VIII., and Lord Admiral in 1512. He was a very distinguished 
commander both by sea and land, particularly in the French wars, 
but perished April 25, 1513, in a daring attempt to destroy some 
French galleys which were in Conquet Bay under cover of land 
batteries, the main fleet of the French being at the same time 
blocked up by him in Brest harbour. Sir Edward leapt on board 
one of the enemy’s galleys, but his own getting cut adrift, he 
was left in the midst of lis enemies, when taking off his 
symbol of rank as Admiral—a whistle, and throwing it into the 
sea, he fought for his life, and when last seen was pressed against 
the side of the vessel by his enemies’ pikes, and it is sup- 
posed he was borne overboard into the sea. ‘Ihe story that 
he was driven to this attempt on the French by an angry 
letter of the King’s can be disproved by satisfactory evidence. 
Henry greatly lamented his death, and immediately gave the office 
of Lord Admiral to his elder brother Thomas, who bore that title 
at Flodden. Lord Edward was married, but left no issue, Lord 
Edmund Howard, the third son of the Flodden Duke who grew 
to maturity, was Marshal of the Host and leader of the right 
wing at Flodden, and was one of the challengers at the meeting of 
Henry and Francis at the Field of the Cloth of Gold. By his first 
wife, a Culpeper, of Hollingbourn, Kent, he was father of the un- 
fortunate Queen Catherine Howard. From her elder sister, 
Margaret, is descended the Lord Arundell of Wardour. Lord 
Edmund's sister, Elizabeth, married Sir Thomas Boleyn, and 
became the mother of another of King Henry's wives, Queen Anne 
Boleyn. 

The second wife of Thomas second Duke of Norfolk was Agnes, 
daugiter of Sir Hugh Tylney, and sister and heiress of Sir Philip 
Tylney, of Boston. Their eldest son, Lord William Howard, was 
created Baron Howard of Effingham, and was the father of the 
Armada hero and ancestor of the present Earl of Effingham. The 
second son, Lord Thomas Howard, got into great trouble by a 
marriage without the King’s consent to Lady Margaret Douglas, 
daughter of King Henry’s elder sister, Margaret, Queen of Scot- 
land, by her marriage with the Earl of Angus. Lord Thomas was 
attainted and died a prisoner in the Tower, November 1, 1537, 
after which his wife was released from the same prison-house. 
Thomas third Duke of Norfolk has been already mentioned 
several times as Earl of Surrey in connection with his father. He 
was made a Knight of the Garter in the 2nd Henry VIII., and 
the next year commanded one of the ships which fought with and 
took the famous Scotch rover Sir Andrew Barton. He also accom- 
panied the Marquis of Dorset to Spain, and during his sojourn there 
commanded the English contingent intended to co-operate in an 
invasion of Guienne. He became as we have seen Lord Admiral 
in succession to his brother Edward, and co-operated by sea and 
land with his father in the Flodden campaign. In the 12th Henry 
VIIL., being then Earl of Surrey, he was appointed Lord Deputy 
of Ireland. Mr. Froude thus describes his conduct in this posi- 
tion :—* In 1520 the Earl of Kildare was deprived of his office, 
and sent for to England. His place was taken by the Karl of 
Surrey, who of all living Englishmen combined in the highest 
degree the necessary qualities of soldier and statesman. It seemed 
as if the old weak forbearance was to last no longer, and as if Ire- 
land was now finally to learn the needful lesson of obedience.” But 
King Henry was unwilling at first to have recourse to coercion for 
this purpose. ‘ He would first try persuasion, and have recourse 
to extremity only if persuasion failed. His directions to the Earl 
of Surrey therefore were that at the earliest opportunity he should 
call an assembly of so many of the Irish chiefs as he could induce 
to come to him, and to discourse to them upon the elementary 
principles of social order and government. If Surrey were san- 
guine of any good result he was soon undeceived. He had no 


sooner landed than the whole country was in arms against him. 





the King that he might, in respect of his great age, resign the 





O’Neile, O’Carroll, O'Connor, O’Brien, and Desmond, broke into 
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simultaneous rebellion, acting, as was proved by intercepted letters, 
under instructions which Kildare had sent from England. Surrey 
informed Wolsey briefly of the state of the country, and advised 
that unless the King was prepared for extreme measures he should 
not waste money in partial effort. Writing subsequently to 
Henry himself, he said that the work to be done was a repetition 
of the conquest of Wales by Edward I,, and it would prove at 
least as tedious and as expensive. Nevertheless if the King could 
make up his mind to desire it there was no insuperable difficulty. 
He would undertake the work himself with six thousand men. 
The difficulty would be then, however, but half overcome— 
the habits of the people were incurable. Strong castles must 
be built up and down the island like those at Conway and 
Carnarvon, and a large immigration of English colonists would 
be necessary. Either as much as this should be done, he 
thought, or nothing. Half-measures only made bad into worse, 
and a policy of repression, if not consistently maintained, was 
unjust and pernicious. It encouraged the better affected of the 
inhabitants to show their good-will to the Government, and when 
the Irish were again in power these persons were marked for 
vengeance. Practical experience was laid against Henry’s philo- 
sophy, and it would have been Well if the King could have discerned 
clearly on which side the truth was likely to lie. For the mis- 
fortune of Ireland this was not the case. It was inconvenient at 
the moment to undertake a costly conquest. Surrey was main- 
tained with a short retinue, and from want of power could only 
enter upon a few partial expeditions. He inflicted a heavy defeat 
upon O'Neile, he stormed a castle of O'Connor's, and showed with 
the small means at his disposal what he might have done with far 
less support than he had required. He went where he pleased 
through the country. But his course was ‘as the way of a ship 
through the sea, or as the way of a bird through the air.’ The 
elements yielded without resistance and closed in behind him, and 
after eighteen months of manful exertion feeling the uselessness of 
further enterprises conducted on so small a scale, to the sorrow and 
alarm of the Irish Council he desired and obtained his recall.” 
Surrey then returned to his post of Admiral, and ravaged the coasts 
of France, and in 1552, in prospect of a new Scotch invasion, the 
Earl of Shrewsbury was removed from his office of Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of the North, and Surrey putin his place asa more able man. 
In this position he played a busy part both in war and negotia- 
tions for many years, invading and pillaging Scotland several 
times, and compelling the Regent Albany to retreat before 
him in a very disgraceful manner. On the death of his 
father and his succession to the Dukedom he continued 
in his office in the North, and in the 17th Henry VIII. 
obtained a grant in reversion of the castle, honour, and 
manor of Folkingham, in Lincolnshire, and also of several 
other manors. He was next appointed to treat for a peace with 
France, and was sent with the Duke of Suffolk against the insur- 
gents of Suffolk, who had risen against illegal taxation. He was 
sent also to demand the Great Seal from Wolsey, and after the 
Cardinal's fall threatened him through Cromwell, on his re- 
fusing to remove to York so as to be at a distance from the King, 
that ‘if he got not away he would tear him with his teeth.” He 
was also one of the Lords who subscribed the articles against him. 
And on the consequent failure of Wolsey’s project for founding 
colleges at Oxford and Ipswich out of the funds of the monastery 
of Felixton (or Filcheston), in Suffolk, dissolved by the Pope's 
authority, the Duke obtained a grant in fee of that religious house 
with all belonging thereto, April 7, 22nd Henry VIII. He was 
one of the Peers who subscribed the letter to the Pope in favour of 
a divorce from Catherine of Arragon. In October, 1532, he 
attended the King to his meeting with Francis at Boulogne, and 
had the order of knighthood of St. Michael conferred on him by 
the latter. In 1533, on the surrender of Charles Brandon Duke 
of Suffolk, he was constituted Earl Marshal of England. As such 
he presided at the trial of Lord Dacre for correspondence with the 
Scots. In the 27th Henry VIII. he was again sent on a mission to 
France respecting the divorce, and the next year, being President 
of the North, marched into Yorkshire to aid in suppressing the 
Pilgrimage of Grace. In 31st Henry VIIL, having purchased from 
the abbot and convent of Sibton, Suffolk, the site of that religious 
house and all the lands thereto belonging, he procured a special 
Act of Parliament that the purchase should not be prejudicial 
to him (in view no doubt of the King’s intended confiscation of 
the remaining convent lands). On January 29,32nd Henry VIIL, 
he was constituted Lieutenant-General of the King’s forces 
beyond the Trent, and soon after sent ambassador again to France 
with reference to the Duchy of Milan. On September 1, 1542, he 


in October and November invaded and wasted Scotland with ah 


army of 20,000 men. In the 36th Henry VIII. he was sent in 
command to France to lay siege to Montreuil, and led the vanguard 
of the King’s army in the advance to Boulogne. 

But a cloud now overcast the fortunes of the Duke and of the 
House of Howard. The character of the third Duke, distinguished 
as he was in the council and the field, was not of the highest or 
noblest cast; his private life was far from respectable, and hig 
domestic relations had assumed a most unhappy complexion, 
Although really a sincere adherent of the Roman Catholic Church, 
he lent himself pliantly to all the proceedings of the King, not only 
in the divorce of Catherine of Arragon but in the subsequent separ- 
ation from Rome. He was considered, it is true, as the leader of the 
Catholic party at the Royal Council-board, but although he fos- 
tered every anti-Protesfint tendency in the King, he never made 
any stand against Henry when he struck at the Church of Rome 
or took further steps in the Reformation. He also lent himself 
tamely to all Henry’s acts of tyranny, public and private, and the 
servility of his language on these occasions is unsur even 
in that age. ‘The King’s domestic relation with two members of 
the Howard family in succession exhibited the Duke in a most 
painful and discreditable light. He gladly aided in the rise of his 
niece Anne Boleyn and the downfall of Wolsey, though these 
events involved the schism from Rome, but when Henry’s passion 
for Anne cooled, when Jane Seymour's influence was in the 
ascendant, and the accusations whether entirely unfounded or not 
against the Queen came before the Council, the Duke behaved 
in such a manner that Anne complained to Sir William Kingston 
that she was cruelly handled by the King’s Council, ‘and that 
the Duke of Norfolk in answer to her defence had said ‘ Tut, 
tut, tut!’ shaking his head three or four times.” He 
presided at her trial, and passed sentence on her and her 
brother Lord Rochford, being, it is said, ‘‘ moved to tears” 
in the former instance. But he was an eager agent in the 
whole affair against her, and he also deserted his other hapless 
niece, Catherine, in the hour of her danger, and could find no 
sympathy in either case except for the merciless King. But re- 
tribution was preparing for him in.his own family. His first 
wife had been Lady Anne Plantagenet, third daughter of Edward 
IV., according to one story betrothed to him in the reign of 
Richard III., but whom he married on the 4th February, 1495, 
Henry VII. himself giving her away. He seems to have lived 
happily with her for sixteen years, and had four sons who 
died in infancy. But a few months after her death he married 
Elizabeth Stafford, eldest daughter of Edward Duke of Bucking- 
ham. They had several children, the eldest of whom was Henry, 
the poet Earl of Surrey. There was also a daughter, Mary, who 
was married when about fourteen or fifteen to Henry Fitzroy, 
Duke of Richmond, natural son of Henry VIII., a boy of fourteen, 
who died two or three years afterwards. The remaining child of 
the Duke of Norfolk’s second marriage who lived to maturity was 
Thomas, afterwards created by Elizabeth, January 13, 1559, 
Viscount Howard of Bindon, Dorset (which title became extinct 
in 1610). Bitter altercations arose between the Duke of Norfolk 
and his second wife, a woman of violent spirit, whose letters on 
the sub} 2ct seem to bear a tinge of insanity. She accused the 
Duke of keeping a mistress in the house, one Elizabeth Holland, 
whom she in one place calls a laundrymaid, in another a relation 
of Lord Hussey’s. Her elder son and daughter took the side of 
their father, and she is equally violent in her abuse of them. 
She separated from the Duke. Such had been the household in 
which young Catherine Howard had been brought up. 

Surrey was the most accomplished young man of the age, high- 
spirited and gallant to rashness, and a scholar as well as a soldier. 
But he was also wayward and fanciful, full of extravagance both 
of thought and act, haughty and arrogant in respect of his birth 
beyond any man of the time, a warm-hearted and affectionate 
husband to his wife, Lady Frances Vere, daughter of the 
Earl of Oxford, but yet given to brawls and riotous excesses 
which we should now consider incompatible with the character of 
a gentleman. Romance has gathered its fabulous mist around his 
early life. He is made the hero of a tournament at Florence 
when it would appear that he never visited Italy, and his supposed 
love for the fair Geraldine is reduced to a mythical character when 
we find that she was a child of only ten years old when his sonnets 
were composed, and only eighteen at the time of his death. The 
Howards had fallen into disfavour ever since the charges against 
Catherine Howard, which disclosed much of the home life of the 
family little creditable to its morality, and was a severe blow to 
the Catholic party of which they were the leaders. The Duke, 





was made Captain-General of the King’s forces in the North, and 


weary at his loss of power and the rising influence of the upstart 
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Seymours, engaged in dangerous intrigues and secret meetings | Seymour, but he remained a close prisoner in the ‘l'ower all the 


with the French Ambassador and other agents of the foreign Catho- | reign of Edward VI. 


lics to secure the re-ascendancy of the Catholic party in England. 
Surrey, more ambitious and imprudent, speculated on the possi- | 

bilities of his father becoming Regent or Protector after the death | 

of the King, and allowed his fsllowers to talk of him as a Prince, 
grounding much on his Royal descent from Edward I. In January, 
1543, some of this vague talk came to the knowledge of the Council, 
in consequence of a discreditable riot in the Borough in which Lord 
Surrey and his noble young associates had engaged. Surrey was | 
admonished and committed to a short restraint. But as the health 
of the King declined the hopes and fears of the Howards grew 
higher, and Surrey became more and more imprudent. He and 
his sister, the Duchess of Richmond, had now quarrelled. She | 
had adopted Protestant opinions, and Surrey though he did not 
scruple to eat meat in Lent was violent against the Protestant | 
party, if not against the Protestant fuith. He did not conceal his | 
scorn of the ‘‘ new men” (this probably was the key to his Catholic 
bias), and when after a military failure in France Hertford 
superseded him and retrieved the lost laurels of England, Surrey’s 
mortification was intense, and he loudly threatened that one day 
the Seymours should smart for it. The Seymours were not 
gentle, meek-spirited men, and Surrey was soon made to feel 
this. The King seems to have had an idea of reconciling the 
two greatest families in the realm by marrying the Duchess of 
Richmond to one of the Seymours, brother to Hertford. ‘The lady 
was probably not averse to the match, but Surrey opposed it, and 
according to his sister's statement, first to Sir Gawin Carew and 
afterwards to the Council at her brother's trial, advised her to 
return evasive answers to the King, and by obtaining repeated 
interviews with him on the subject gain his love, and so rule him 
and the kingdom as his mistress. According to her account she 
rejected the idea with indignation; but the charge (not so 
impossible in itself, considering the times) must be left to rest on 
her unsupported evidence. But this graver charge was not pre- 
ferred until after another proceeding of Surrey’s had brought down | 
upon him the jealous anger of the King. ‘Towards the close of 

November, 1546, as is asserted, Surrey made a change in the 

armorial bearings on his shield. By g grant of Richard II. to the 

Mowbrays they, and consequently the Howards as their representa- 

tives, were entitled to bear the arms of England in the second 
quarter as collaterals of the Royal House of Plantagenet. This 

they had frequently but not constantly done. It is said, however, 

that Surrey now assumed the quarterings which belonged especially 

and only to the heir apparent to the throne. (But the shield 

given as that for which he was attainted does not support this.) | 
It was stated by one of the heralds that the Earl had shown him 

the new quarterings ‘he was about to assume, and on being told he 

had no right to them had declared that he had taken them from 

an old shield, and absolutely refused to desist from his project. In 

consequence he was served with a formal inhibition. Matters 

were then further inquired into by the Court, and several witnesses 
appeared to depose to the reckless conversation and views of the 
Earl, and his father’s intrigues with the foreign powers. The 
question as to whether Surrey had assumed arms to which he had 

no right is involved in great doubt and contradiction, but in a 
broader view of the matter there seems little doubt that Surrey and 
his father at this time were playing a dangerous game, not aiming 
indeed probably atthe Crown itself, but at theexclusive management 
of the State and the restoration of the Roman Catholic religion, 
whatever might be the wishes of the young King and his relatives. 
The Duchess of Richmond in her examination endeavoured to shift 
the blame off her father’s shoulders as much as possible, and throw 
it all on her brother ; but Norfolk, by himself admitting in his letters 
tothe King and Council that he had been guilty of a treasonable act 
by bearing the arms, cut off any chance, however slight, of his or 
his son being judicially acquitted. On the 13thJanuary, 1547, Surrey 
was tried before a special commission at the Guildhall, and after a 
spirited defence of himself was found guilty, sentenced, and 
executed January 21, in the fwenty-ninth year of his age. . The 
Duke of Norfolk was proceeded against in Parliament by bill of 
attainder ; it was pressed forward through the Houses by an urgent 
message from the Crown, Henry’s enemies say because he was | 
dying and wished to sate his vengeance on Norfolk first, his friends | 
because he was about to have his successor crowned before he died, 

and it was necessary to degrade Norfolk from the right of assisting 

at the coronation. Probably Henry or those about him wished to | 
secure the new Government by putting Norfolk out of their way by | 

a Parliamentary attainder. The Royal assent was given to the bill | 

of attainder January 27, but the next day King Henry himself 

The Duke's life was not sought by the Protector | 














was no more. 


| hour within the lines of the other. 


On the triumphant entry of Queen Mary 
into London, August 3, 1553, he was released from the Tower, and 
at once and before the formal repeal of his attainder iu the first 
Parliament of Mary was treated as Duke of Norfolk, and had his 
lands restored. On the 18th of the month he presided as High 
Steward on the trial of Dudley, Duke of Northumberland. On 
Wyat’s insurrection in 1554 the Duke raised 200 horse and 600 
foot, and although more than eighty years of age marched at their 
head to Rochester. He succeeded in defeating a party of the 
insurgents on the road, but his army being wrought upon deserted 


him afterwards, and he had to escape as he best could leaving the 


metropolis open to Wyat. After the suppression of the rising— 
thanks to Queen Mary’s firmness—the Duke retired from public 


| life to his seat of Kenninghall in Norfolk, where he made his will, 


and died a month afterwards, August 25, 1554. By the inquisition 
taken after his death he possessed the following manors and lord- 
ships in the county of Norfolk: —The manors of Hameworth Parva, 
Framlingham, Syslond, Dykesborough, Hopham, and the hundred 
of Laundish; the manors of West Walton, Walpole-Hitcham, 
West Rudham, Castleacre, West Barsham, Systerne, Kempston, 
Narmanborough, Hellgaye, Bagthorpe, Heringsale, Great Massing- 
ham, Lodden, and the advowson of the church of Welles; 


the manors of Heringham, Stafford, Barringham, Warham, 
Byston, East Rudham, West Rudham, Barncet, Talterford, 


Tatterset, Tittesale, Thorp Market, Rolle, Wroxham, and Rec- 
tory; the rectories of Hallvergate, Salown, and Kenninghall; 


| the manors of Farsfield, Garboldisham, and the site of the monas- 


tery of Thetford; the rectories of Great Framlingham, Parring- 
lond, St. Mary’s Hill, Walton, Hokham, and Wisted ; the rectory 
and advowsons of the Blessed Virgin Mary and St. Nicholas 
in Thetford, and the advowsons of the vicarages of the said 
churches ; the manors of St. Mary’s Hill, Tottington, Galesthorp, 
and 40s. 4d. rent out of the manor of Bodney, and the advowson 
of the vicarages thereof; the manors of Halwyke, Norwyke, Sain- 
ton, Lynford, Langford, Croxton, Walton alias Monk's-Wyke-in- 
Walton, Kilverston, Aslacton, and their several rectories and 
advowsons of the vicarages ; the manors of Kenninghall, Ersham, 
Formset, Southfield, Shelfanger, Fryers, Sherwords, Vissdelewes, 
site of the monastery of Boylands, site of the college of Rushworth, 
with the manor and rectory of Rushworth; the manors o* Shad- 
wele, Wynfarthinge, Haywoods, and lands called Howard’s lands 
in Tylney; the hundred of Gyllerosse, and half the hundred of 
Ersham ; the rectories of Rowton, Castleacre, Walpole, Southweke, 
Ww yggenhall, Methwold, Slew sham, East Barsham, Hitcham, New- 
ton, and Toftres. ‘These lands, which the Duke calls “ good and 
stately gear,” that wily statesman on his attainder petitioned the 
King to have settled on the Prince of Wales, to prevent of course 
their being irrecoverably scattered among other families. He 
regained most of them when the attainder was removed, and died 
one of the wealthiest, if not the wealthiest, noble in England. 








COUNT VON BISMARK AND BARON BEUST. 
To THE Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 
Munich, August 15, 1864. 

THERE are two individuals in Germany who taken together are 
truly men representative of the political elements now at play in 
this country. These men are Count Bismark and Baron Beust. 
Take these two politicians, analyze their standing, investigate the 
exact nature of their pretensions and their following, and then 
weigh in either hand the respective residue of your analytical 
operations against each other, and you will have an accurate sum- 
mary of the relative force of the rival elements in Germany ; for at 
this particular moment,—although I do not by any means intend to 
say that this will be the case for ever, or even for any length of 
time,—the political parties in Germany have fallen unconsciously 
into combinations which have made them spontaneously adopt 
these two statesmen as their practical leaders for the nonce. What- 
ever does not find itself within the lines of the one camp is at this 
Now these two camps into 
which Germany is just now divided are, first, the camp of those who 
are uncompromising advocates for the declared ascendancy of 
Prussia, and, secondly, the camp of all those who on grounds however 
various concur in considering that the regeneration of the Fatherland 
‘cannot be satisfactorily achieved by any process of exclusively 
Prussian dictatorship. This common bond of opposition to all one- 
sidedly Prussian action is sufficient to constitute the political tie 
| which holds together that array which Baron Beust may be 
| entitled to call his party at this particular moment. 

Now as for the political objects represented by Count Bismark, 
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they have at all events the advantage of being sufficiently definite 
to be easily understood. Count Bismark is animated with an 
arrogant belief in the predestined right of Prussia, or rather the 
House of Hohenzollern, to swallow up and assimilate all Germany. 
What distinguishes him is that he has the kind of quickwitted 
daring and reckless nerve which can give consistency to such pre- 
sumptuous conceit, and relieve it from. the ignominious discredit 
which must infallibly overtake its exhibition if unaccompanied by 
corresponding resolution of purpose. Accordingly what has helped 
to raise Count Bismark in the eyes of his countrymen is the 
welcome sight at last of a Prussian Minister who justifies his 
pretensions by deeds, whose boldness is not merely of swaggering 
conceit, and whose resolution is up to the mark of making German 
might to be felt in defiance of foreign Powers. It is impossible to 
overlook the fact that to such an extent have the Germans repined 
at what they consider to have been the humiliating attitude in 
which they have stood by the side of other Powers, that the high- 
handed conduct of Count Bismark has gone far to modify the un- 
popularity which his well-known fanaticism in behalf of despotic 
principles of government had acquired for him. But if Count 
Bismark can lay claim to all the qualities, and not merely to the 
vices, of his peculiar temperament, the very positive existence of 
these qualities in him has also been the means of stimulating the 
active opposition of all those who have especially at heart to pre- 
vent either the fusion of Germany into one whole through Prussian 
instrumentality, or its fusion anyhow into a whole. Now it is to 
this latter section of politicians that Baron Beust belongs in his 
heart ; and it is a strange spectacle to behold a statesman who 
long devoted the remarkable energies of his nature to trampling 
under foot with cynical contempt and persecuting with savage 
relentlessness everything that was connected with the manifesta- 
tion of national aspirations and liberal dispositions, figuring now as 
the official champion of patriotic sentiments against the advances 
of arbitrary usurpation. The only real principle which actuates 
Baron Beust is the desire to uphold at all hazards and by all 
means the autonomy of the small States, because through this alone 
can be upheld the autonomy of the State in which he is Minister. 
Born a Saxon, and his political destiny wedded to its independ- 

ence, his personal ambition has led him to devote his talents to 
the one purpose of preserving this independence by every possible 
device. Of the talents which he has brought to bear upon the 
task he has set himself I would speak with full acknowledgment— 
I only wish I could say with respect. I think that there has been 
no politician in Germany since Stein and Hardenberg who pos- 
sessed such inborn powers of statesmanship as Baron Beust. Count 
Bismark’s capacity is simply that of audacious and reckless vigour, 
but Baron Beust’s mind is of that subtle and inventive stamp 
which might have made him the Cavour of Germany had he not 
cynically perverted it into her mischievous genius. The source of 
this perversion lies in the resolution with which he has steadily 
sacrificed every patriotic interest at every time to the one dictated 
at the moment, in behalf of the cause of upholding the small States 
with the maintenance of whose unimpaired existence is bound 
up the preservation of Saxony. It would far exceed the limits of a 
letter to point out the adroit moves which since 1848 Baron Beust 
has devised for defeating every attempt which has at times been 
made to establish a more effective Central Government, and the 
successful manner in which he has ingeniously contrived to check- 

mate now Prussia and now Austria, as from one quarter or the 

other some project of Federal reform was broached which menaced 

that cause, called by the Germans Particularismus, for which 

he had taken a brief. As it is he is a melancholy object to 

look upon, for his political action has been as steadily devoid of all 

patriotic principle as it has been marked by unfailing ingenuity 

and subtle boldness. Still at this moment he is in the position of 

the popular statesman of Germany. ‘This he owes to his quick 

eye in discerning the deep feeling of the country in the Schleswig- 

Holstein question, and that not to lend itself to it would be to 

conjure up in increased force that revolutionary outburst upon which 

he trampled so unmercifully in 1850, and which if it again awoke 

would undoubtedly level Saxony and all the small States. From 

that moment, with an audacity characteristic of his genius, Baron 

Beust, who himself had signed the London Treaty, became the 

foremost and the ablest spokesman of German views in this ques- 

tion at the Diet, so that his vigour on this capital occasion has 

caused his former conduct to be condoned. But here, where now he 

stands forth as the antagonist of purely Prussian pretensions, the 

inherent weakness and powerlessness of Baron Beust, and with him 

of the Anti-Prussian party, is at once revealed when matters come 

to a practical issue. Baron Beust is the brain of the Anti- 


and such as it is does it obey his intelligent and spirited impulses? 
Baron Beust is absolute minister only of feeble Saxony, a State 
utterly without any native force for resisting Prussia. That 
power, apart from Austria, resides in no German State except 
Bavaria, as I said in my last letter. But Bavaria, which alone can 
supply anything like the material strength for initiating a com- 
bined and independent Federal action, is not at all inclined to 
follow Baron Beust’s suggestions. An infinite number of reasong 
militate against this, not the least being a certain dose of personal 
jealousy at being taken in too intellectually by the Saxon Premier; 
and so, as far as I can judge, all the talents and all the ingenuity 
of Baron Beust will find themselves wasted in the end on the hopeless 
task of trying to weave grains of sand into a cable for tying down 
the might of Prussia. 

In my opinion the failure which seems to me already practically 
declared by the manner in which the Federal element has been 
quite put out of the field in the management of the conflict with 
Denmark, must always attend every effort to form against the com- 
pact mass of Prussia an effective combination out of so disorganized 
and mutually jealous a body as that of the small German States. 








| But at the same time I must admit that on this occasion the com- 


bination has had an unexpected difficulty to contend against. The 
object against which Baron Beust attempted to strive was the 
preponderance of Prussia, and against such he and his confederates 
might well consider themselves sure of having the active support 
of Austria. In this, however, they have been sorely disappointed, 
and I know nothing more remarkable than the change of feeling 
towards Austria in those South-German regions the population of 
which formerly piqued itself on steadily repudiating every project 
of German reconstruction which did not admit within it Austria 
asan integral portion. The manner in which Austria has plainly 
followed the lead of Count Bismark, and has timidly refrained from 
holding out a finger to those who on this occasion were most 
anxious to serve its traditional policy by tripping up its ancient 
rival, has woefully lowered Austrian influence. The remark heard 
on all hands is that Austrian policy is unintelligible, for that it is 
effacing itself in Germany. To minds which have not been so im- 
bued with exaggerated notions about the might of Austria as 
those of most South Germans have been, what has happened may 
not seem so unintelligible. Austriais so burdened with embarrass- 
ments of every kind, that an Austrian Minister may well hesitate 
before plunging into the risks of such an adventurous policy as 
alone could enable any purely German combination to bridle 
Prussia as long as it is directed by its present reckless Minister. 
I believe that Count Bismark has frightened and cowed the 
Austrian statesmen, and that aghast at the consequences that must 
ensue to the Empire from a war they have succumbed to his dic- 
tation. The result is that at this moment Austria cuts a very sorry 
figure in Germany, and that every anti-Prussian combination has 
consequently collapsed hopelessly and irretrievably. 

And now that I have written at such length in a tone which 
seems calculated to warrant gloomy inferences as to Germany's 
future, allow me to add a few words which may appear to be in 
contradiction of what has gone before. It is my decided im- 
pression that all the doings, and proceedings, and counter-moves 
which culminate for the hour in Count Bismark and Baron Beust 
are very transitory phenomena, and not all of a kind likely to im- 
part a lasting character to the political development of Germany. 
But the politics of the season have reference necessarily to the 
men and things of the season, and it is for this reason, and for this 
reason alone, I have thought it worth while to dwell in such 
detail on what I really believe to be matters which are not at all 
more capable of materially modifying the action and the ultimate as- 
cendancy of that great Liberal party in Germany which is repre- 
sented by the National Verein, than the reaction of our Restoration 
period was capable of effectively turning back the tide of our 
popular development. Ido not wish to convey by this example 
that it will require in Germany even so long as it did with us for 
the truly popular element to assert itself. On the contrary, every- 
thing I can see in this country gives me the impression, first that 
the purely military and feudal spirit of Government represented 
by Count Bismark has no power of permanently standing by itself, 
—that it rests solely on the adventitious support of a monarch who 
is not young and of the foreign complications of the hour, and 
secondly, that the party which founded the National Verein, con- 
sisting of men from all parts of Germany who combined to promote 
the ascendancy of a Liberal and Constitutional Government, not 
from any fanciful enthusiasm for the House of Hohenzollern, but out 
of an enlightened conviction that Germany can grow strong only by 
uniting itself closely with its own strongest State,—that this party 





Prussian party, and a very active brain, but where is the party, 


is destined to come out in great strength at the first opportune sea- 
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son, although for the moment it seems in ab:yance for reasons 
that are very intelligible. It is not Count Bismark’s Prussia that 
these men feel disposed to agitate for. I fecl confident that I am 
not exaggerating the range and ramifications of the National 
Verein, when I assert that it has struck its roots into all 
the most intelligent and spirited circles in every part of 
Germany, even into that Ultima ‘Thuie—Bavaria. I asked 
the other day a man of the highest eminence about the state of 
political partics in Bavaria, and he immediately indicated the germs 


of the National Verein asthe one political combination which, in | 


the event of certain critical occurrences, could alone tend to dis- 
integrate in some degree the goodly and stolid lump of Bavarian 
Particularismus. Of course I am ready to grant that as long as 
the present system lasts in Prussia all attraction towards it is put 
a stop to, and also that all great changes in the constitution, or 
rather reconstruction of a people, depend on the intervention of 
some great crisis not to be definitely forecalculated,—a crisis 
of sufficient importance to wrench that people violently out of 
the grooves of ancient habits, and to make them instinctively fly 
to one common point of rescue from menaced danger. I cannot 
say when such a crisis will break over Germany, but I have a 
strong feeling that if it does come, and especially in the shape of 
a war against a great power, then you will infallibly see not 
Prussia conquering Germany, but Germany forcing itself into 
conjunction with Prussia, as in 1859 Italy did with Piedmont. 
A LookEer-On. 





THE SUPPOSED PAGAN ORIGIN OF CHRISTIAN. 
THEOLOGY. 
To THE Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 

Belfast, July 13, 1864. 
Str,—'* A. Z.” in the Spectator of a few weeks ago has raised the 
most interesting of all possible questions with which the critical 
historian can have to do,—I mean the relation of Christianity to 
the pre-Christian Gentile systems of philosophy and religion. I 
am unable to throw any light on that subject, and perhaps the 
man is not yet born who is to do it justice ; but I trust you will 
permit me to publish in your pages some arguments that have 
not yet met with the attention they deserve in favour of the 


| more plausible than the former, though I believe it to be equally 
| false. 
| In opposition to these is the general belief of the Christian 
Church that a great part, and that the most churacteristic part, 
of our Lord’s teaching was not at first committed to writing, but 
| that the last survivor of His personal followers, having before him 
certainly one, and perhaps all, of the first three Gospels, recorded 
|in the fourth Gospel the most important of the previously un- 
, written discourses of our Lord. 
I believe this to be the truth. But when stated, as | am com- 
| pelled to state it, in the barest possible outline, it has perhaps a 
, Somewhat arbitrary and hypothetical look ; and I go on to give 
| farther collateral proof, at the same time reminding your readers 
that the best proofs of the Divine origin of our religion are not 
critical but spiritual. 

Unlike theGospel of John, several of the Epistles of Paul are of 
a genuineness which is unquestioned by friends and foes alike. 
This is true at least of the Epistles to the Thessalonians, Romans, 
Galatians, aud Corinthians; and I do not believe there are any 
arguments of much weight against any of those which bear 
Paul’s name. I do not speak of that to the Hebrews, which is 
anonymous. 

When we compare the Episiles of Paul with the Gospel and 
Epistles of John, we at first notice a total unlikeness of style; 
and this might be expected. John was a Galilean peasant, whose 
attainments at the farthest did not go beyond a knowledge of 
reading and writing, such an acquaintance with the Greek 
language as was almost a matter of course among Jews, and a 
familiarity with the sacred literature and traditions of his country. 
Paul, on the contrary, was a scholar,—a man of double culture, 
Hebrew and Greek, and thus essentially a modern like ourselves. 
But the difference between the works of Paul and John is greater 
than those facts will suffice to account for. It is not merely the 
unlikeness that might be expected from men of such different 
culture; there is not the resemblance that might be expected 
from two men writing in the same age, on the same class of 
subjects, and in the interest of the same Church, They do 
|not use the same theological language, there is not between 
| them the resemblance of expressions that may be expected as 





independent, and consequently Divine, origin of Christianity, | ® matter of course from two men that have learned the same 
in opposition to the suggested, if not intended, inference of | doctrines from the same source, and which is quite compatible 


“A, Z.” that our religion is only the product of the thoughts that | With a total unlikeness of style. This one fact, obvious wen 


were at work in the minds of the best and wisest among the 
Orientals in the last age of Jewish independence. 

The original literary authorities of the Christian doctrine may 
be reduced to three :—First, the Gospels of Matthew, Luke, and 
Mark; second, the.Gospel and Epistles of John; third, the 
Epistles of Paul. The Epistles of Peter and James are of 
secondary importance. 

The discourses of our Lord preserved by the first three Evan- 
gelists are mostly parables, with the one great exception of the 
Sermon on the Mount, and their genuineness is sufficiently 
shown by their perfect internal coherence and cousistency with 
themselves and each other, which prove them to be the products 
of a single mind, while the obvious fact that Matthew and Luke 
at least do not copy from each other shows that the mind which 
produced them was no other than the mind of Christ. Renan, I 
think, admits this. 

But when we compare the discourses of our Lord recorded in 


the first three Gospels with those recorded by Jolin, we are at | 


once struck not only by the unlikeness of style but by the differ- 


ence of subject. The doctrines enforced are to a great extent 


not the same ; there is no contradiction, but there is a wide diver- | 


sity. This is a fact needing explanation. 
According to one hypothesis, the fourth Gospel is no Apostolic 


work, but a religious, philosophical, historical romance, written | 
by some unknown author when all those who had known the | 


Lord on earth were in their graves. I cannot think this even 
plausible. The man who could write such spiritual teaching as 


that of the fourth Gospel would not commit forgery, and the | 


man who would commit forgery could not write such spiritual 
teaching. For this is not like giving a title to such a book as 
the so-called Wisdom of Solomon, the authorship of which is a 
question of only biographical interest; the worth of the fourth 
Gospel to mankind depends on the words of our Lord as there 
recorded being His in truth. 


According to another hypothesis, the fourth Gospel is really | 


John’s, but contains little more than his fancies, which in an 


extreme old age at the close of a life spent in religious brooding | E . 
he mistook for remoambered facts. This hypothesis is a little evolved his faith out of the depths of lis own consciousness. But 


' 


| pointed out, is I think enough to dispose of the theory that the 
Christianity of John and Paul is little more than the esoteric or 

| private doctrine of the Jewish schools, whether the origin of 

| that doctrine was Greco-Egyptian, as has often been maintained, 

or Zoroastrian, as “ A. Z.” suggests ; fur had Paul and John merely 

reproduced the best teaching of their time in au improved form, 

| they could not have failed to use the same terms when they spoke 
what may, for want of a better expression, be called the technical 
language of theology. 

The same argument is equally valid against the theory I have 
j wlready referred to, that the fourth Gospel was written in the 
| second century, by some one who desired for his own sectarian 
| purposes to put Paul’s doctrines in the mouth of Christ, for such 
|a writer must inevitably have borrowed Paul’s language along 
| with his doctrines. 
| When we go on farther with the comparative study of John 
'and Paul, we find, under a totally dissimilar style, not of lan- 
guage only, but of thought, not merely a general resemblance, 
| but an absolute identity of doctrine. It would need a volume to 
prove this exhaustively, but no proof is needed for those who 
really know the New Testament. But how are we to account for 
it? Let us hear their own evidence. John tells us that he 
learned Christianity from the lips of Christ. Paul tells us that 
he learned it by direct supernatural revelation. These state- 
ments are intelligible, straightforward, and consistent, and are, I 
believe, the only ones that will account for the facts. 

If John and Paul used the same language in teaching the same 
doctrine, it might be suspected with some slight plausibility 
either that Paul had more intercourse with the Twelve than he 
chose to avow, and made his Gentile converts take the results of 


| that intercourse for supernatural revelations, or that the fourth 


Gospel was the work of some one who wished to forge Christ’s 
authority for Paul's doctrine. Had we only the first three 
Gospels and John, there would be some external plausibility im 
the belief that John dreamed the most characteristic parts of his 
Gospel. Had we only the first three Gospels and Paul, there 
would be some external plausibility in the belicf that Paul 
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when we see the two teaching the very same doctrine in totally 
unlike language, there is, I believe, no legitimate inference except 
that they both learnt it from the same Divine source,—John from 
God in Christ, Paul from God the Holy eaeities a i Teg 


yours, 








BOOKS. 


—>+—- 
ENOCH ARDEN.* 
We cannot help hoping that Enoch Arden may draw from Mr. 
Matthew Arnold an elaborate criticism on the genius of Tennyson, 
—not because we should be content to abide by the judgment of 
that most classical of English critics—and though Mr. Arnold 
will take the epithet “ classical ” as pure panegyric, we mean it 
to express also the contraction and self-satisfied equanimity of 
his own school of criticism,-—but because, discharging as he 
has recently explained to us, so far at least as one man cap, for 
English literature the duties of the great French Academy, and 
discharging them as we admit in the limpid style and with the 
lucid self-centred conceptions of that great body, and bearing as 
he thus does upon his stately shoulders the weight and responsi- 
bilities of a foreign standard of art, we should have in such a 
criticism from Mr. Matthew Arnold the most perfect opportunity 
for comparing two entirely different schoolsof genius. Mr. Arnold's 
own echool would prefer even to stunt itself on some sides than to 
admit irregular or onesided growths on any, would rather sacri- 
fice poetic substance altogether than depict it imperfectly through 
acrowd of glimmering associations, while the Poet Laureate’s 
school, in better consonance with the English tone of imaginative 
literature of every age, tends to luxuriance and redundance,—to 
richness of detail and the natural tangle of our intricate modern 
life in preference to the austere and simple outline of the classical 
models. Yet the Poet Laureate himself, though he appeals so 
much more than Mr. Arnold to the reigning tendencies of English 
poetic taste, is disposed, if we may judge by a little hendecasyl- 
lable poem at the end of this book in imitation of Catullus, to 
appeal against the criticism which he expects from the English 
press, for he therein calls his critics by anticipation (which is 
scarcely fair) “irresponsible indolent reviewers,” and the 
magazines “ blatant.” These “ irresponsible indolent reviewers,” 
however, will be much more likely to go into captivity to his 
genius and satisfy his poetic yearnings for appreciation, than 
the stately and pertinacious critic who agrees with him we fancy 
only in despising English criticism. ‘‘ Non tua me turbida 
terrent dicta,” said Mr. Arnold once to his own judges, “* Dit 
me terrent et Jupiter hostis.” But not even the Poet Laureate 
could say this to such a judge as Mr. Matthew Arnold, who is 
himself Jupiter hostis. Would he not smile on Mr. Tennyson 
witli the same serene pity with which Virgil’s Jupiter smiled on 
Cytherea’s tangled fears, 
“Olli subridens— 
Vultu quo ceelum tempestatesque serenat,” 

and explain to him with calm pertinacity how many beau- 
ties he ought to have sacrificed, how many undergrowths 
to have pruned away, how many fringes of colour he should 
have washed out, in order to mirror more perfectly in his 
poetry “the pure lines of an Ionian horizon, the liquid clearness 
of an Ionian sky.” And it is for this reason that we should so 
heartily welcome a criticism of Mr. Arnold's on Tennyson. We 
believe it would bring out more clearly than any other the 
striking characteristics of Tennyson’s genius, sometimes, through 
Mr. Arnold's delicate insight, and quite as often perhaps, by 
offending his frigid and imperious rules. 

Yet in several of the poems of this volume, certainly in its 
principal and most beautiful poem, there is, with all the peculiar 
flavour of Tennyson's unique genius, less of the rich luxuriance 
of the romantic style, more of simplicity of outline and whole- 
ness of effect, than in any of the “ Idylls of the King,”—more of 
what the classical school call “a great action,” and less of that 
foliage of individual character which overgrows action. To talk 
of any poem of Tennyson's as “ classical,” in the party use of 
that term, would be almost contradiction in terms. If ever there 
were apoet whose outline of conception is richly overlaid with the 
intellectual vegetation rooted and watered by its springs —so that 
often we trace its course chiefly by these secondary signs, as we 
trace a stream from a distant height by the green fringe of trees 
which overhang it,—it is Tennyson. The classical school take 





the standards for their poetry from the more perfect forms of | 
human art, for instance, from the statuesque simplicity of Greek | 
| 





* Enoch Arden, By Alfred Tennyson, D.C.L., Poet Laureate. Loadon: Moxon. | 


architecture. 
standards of this kind. Thought folds over thought, tendril over 
tendril of association, with all the pliancy of a rich though slow 
natural growth over the framework of his design,—somewhat ag 
an arbour is covered with the leafage of creepers, and without 
either the conspicuous symmetry or burnished workmanlike 
effect of marble architecture. Still if ever Tennyson has kept 
this foliage of association under, and controlled the slow luxuri- 
ance of his imagination so as to leave a clear and single impres- 
sion of au heroic action on the mind, he has done so in the 
first of these poems, Enoch Arden. It is an old story, 
but never before has it been so moulded. Enoch Arden and 
Philip Ray are introduced as the childish lovers of Annie Lee, 
who play together at keeping house, Annie being the little wife 
of each “turn and turn about,” but Enoch having the stronger 
will and deeper passion, so that when he and Philip battle for her 
she has to pray them not to quarrel and promise to be “little wife to 
both.” And so indeed it proves. For Enoch marries her, and 
then in order to save money for his children’s education under- 
takes a voyage to China, is wrecked on the way back, and lives 
alone some dozen years or more on an island in the tropics, 
whence he is at last fetched away by another ship which touches 
there for water,—but too late. Philip, who has been all this time 
educating Annie’s children for her, and acting to them as a father, 
persuades her at last after eleven years to marry him, and 
Enoch arrives to find her the happy wife of his playmate. He 
refrains for her sake and the sake of all from making himself 
known, and dies in a year's time broken. by the weight of pur- 
poseless labour. Mr. Tennyson’s imagination has clothed the 
story with the most exquisite touches of indirect expression, 
and this with more self-restraint, with a less liberal use of 
mingled colours and clustered forms, than usual. Yet the whole 
method and genius is romantic, and is indeed deeper, richer, and 
fuller of infinite vistas than the classical art has it in its power 
to be. Greek art understood, indeed, and used with marvellous 
power the irony which so often enters into human destiny, but 
it would have been contrary to its genius to make that dark irony 
other than final; to the Greek poets it was the deep background 
of final gloom which they introduced in order to bring out upon 
it the sculptured yet transient beauty of their own vivid thought 
into full relief. In Enoch Arden Mr. Tennyson makes free use 
of the same sort of irony in human fate. As we have seen, he 
makes the infant games of his characters prefigure their sad lot. 
He makes the strong faith and strong sense of duty of the homely 
sailor the very root and cause of his terrible calamity ; he paints 
fearful presentiments of the truth in the mind both of husband 
and wife which like shadowy mockeries of providential care 
come to warn them of their fate without opening any path of 
escape from it. The wrecked sailor hears with a shudder in his 
lonely island a faint sound of a marriage peal from his parish 
bells on the day of his wife’s second marriage. The wife, sick 
with hope deferred, sees in a dream her husband sitting under 
a palm tree, and mistakes it for the palms of the other world. 
The presentiment of the wife that she shall see her husband no 
more, and of the husband that he shall see his wife again, are 
both fulfilled. Yet all these vain echoes, as they would seem at 
first, of providential sign and warning, are, by Mr. Tennyson’s 
deep spiritual art, made to heighten the impression of that per- 
vading and mysterious divine love whose ways are not our 
ways nor its thoughts our thoughts. Instead of being 
cruel and delusive mockeries of human weakness, these signs of 
destiny which seem so fruitless or misleading appear in the end 
to have ministered to a higher purpose than if they had been 
rightly interpreted and led to their most natural results. The 
shadowy oracles in some sense mock, but in a deeper sense are 
justified. The actual palm tree of the wife's vision becomes the 
spiritual palm tree of her thought, and her misreading of her 
dream directly subserves the divine purpose in preparing the 
rough and hardy sailor who trusts in God so deeply for the 
highest act of human self-denial. What we have said gives far 
too much effect of mysticism to the story, which, though in all 
its characteristic touches it is essentially of the romantic school, 
leading us on every side into some vista of infinite depth and 
pathos, is yet of the simplest possible structure in its original 
design. Mr, Tennyson gives in the early part of the tale ahomely 
but most graphie picture of his hero :— 
“So these were wed, and merrily rang the bells, 

And merrily ran the years, seven happy years, 

Seven happy years of health and competence, 

And mutual love and honourable toil ; 


With children ; first a daughter. In him woke, 
With his first babe’s first cry, the noble wish 


Tennyson’s art can never be fairly judged by’ 
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To save all earnings to the uttermost, 

And give his child a better bringing-up 
Than his had been, or hers; a wish renew'd, 
When two years after came a boy to be 

The rosy idol of her solitudes, 

While Enoch was abroad on wrathful seas, 
Or often journeying landward; for in truth 
Enoch’s white horse, and Enoch’s ocean spoil 
In ocean-smelling osier, and his face, 
Rough-redden’d with a thousand winter gales, 
Not only to the market-cross were known, 
But in the leafy lanes behind the down, 

Far as the portal-warding lion-whelp, 

And peaeock-yewtree of the lonely Hall, 
Whose Friday fare was Enoch's ministering.” 


There is but one touch approaching to the classical style 
throughout the tale, and that is where Enoch is persuading his 
wife that pure good must come out of his voyage, and fortifying 
his argument with * roughly sermonizing on Providence and trust 
in Heaven.” In this passage are three lines which might,— 
so rounded, complete, and self-satisfying is the image,—have 
almost been found in Mr. Matthew Arnold’s own poems :— 


“Him running on thus hopefully she heard, 
And almost hoped herself; but when he turn’d 
The current of his talk to graver things 
In sailor fashion roughly sermonizing 
On providence and trust in Heaven, she heard, 
Heard and not heard him; as the village girl, 

Who sets her pitcher u the spring, 
Musing on him that used to fill it for her, 

Hears and not hears, and lets it overflow. 
At length she spoke, ‘O Enoch! you are wise ; 
And yet for all your wisdom well know I 
That I shall look upon your face no more.’” 


This is a curious instance of a lapse into that classical style 
of imagery, whose essence it is to come like an island of 
pictorial beauty standing s> complete and self-centred in 
its place that one passes back almost by an effort to the 
thought which suggested it. Such, for example, is Homer’s 
imagery ; he compares the Trojan army to a flight of cranes, and 
one remembers the image long after one has forgotten the occa- 
sion of it; he compares Ulysses, emerging with the branching 
foliage before him from the thicket on Nausicaa and her scared 
maidens, to a lion sallying from the wood, and the lion remains on 
the imagination when Ulysses has vanished. But this kind of 
imagery is very rare indeed with Mr. Tennyson, who, profuse as 
he is in depositing layer after layer of new association on his 
theme, makes each connect itself even more closely in feeling 
than in appearance with the theme to which it relates; indeed 
he saturates his very landscapes, real as they are, with emotion, so 
that you cannot:realize his pictures without sharing his mood. 
What, for instance, can paint more magnificently at once the real 
scenery of a tropical island and the desolate mood of the solitary 
man who dwelt in it than the following marvellously fine lines ?— 


“The mountain wooded to the peak, the lawns 
And winding glades high up like ways to Heaven, 
The slender coco’s drooping crown of plumes, 
The lightning flash of insect and of bird, 

The lustre of the long convolvuluses 

That coil’d around the stately stems, and ran 
Ev'n to the limit of the land, the glows 

And glories of the broad belt of the world, 

All these he saw ; but what he fain had seen 

He could not see, the kindly human face, 

Nor ever hear a kindly voice, but heard 

The myriad shriek of wheeling ocean-fowl, 

The league-long roller thundering on the reef, 
The moving whisper of huge trees that branch’d 
And blossom’d in the zenith, or the sweep 

Of some precipitous rivulet to the wave, 

As down the shore he ranged, or ail day long 
Sat often in the seaward-gazing gorge, 

A shipwreck'd sailor, waiting for a sail ; 

No sail from day to day, but every day 

The sunrise broken into scarlet shafts 

Among the palms and ferns and precipices ; 

The blaze upon the waters to the east ; 

The blaze upon his island overhead ; 

The blaze upon the waters to the west ; 

Then the great stars that globed themselves in Heaven, 
The hollower-bellowing ocean, and again 

The scarlet shafts of sunrise—but no sail. 
There often as he watch’d or seem’d to watch, 
So still, the golden lizard on him paused, 

A phantom made of many phantoms moved 
Before him haunting him, or he himself 

Moved haunting people, things and places, known 
Far in a darker isle beyond the line; 

The babes, their babble, Annie, the small house, 
The climbing street, the mill, the leafy lanes, 
The peacock~yewtree and the lonely Hall, 

The horse he drove, the boat he sold, the chill 
November dawns and dewy-glooming downs, 
The gentle shower, the smell of dying leaves, 
And the low moan of leaden-coloured seas.” 


The description of the tropical dawn, ‘ the sunrise broken into 
scarlet shafts, among the palms, and ferns, and precipices,” and the 
inexorable succession of the hours day by day,— 

“The blaze upon the waters to the east, 

The blaze upon his island overhead, 

The blaze upon the waters to the west, 

Then the great stars that globed themselves in heaven, 

The hollower-bellowing ocean, and again 

The scarlet shafts of sunrise,—but no sail !” 
is the perfection at once of painted vision and painted feeling. 
The “great stars that globed themselves in heaven” are magni- 
fied, half by the clear tropical nights, half by the passion of im- 
ploring eyes as they are turned upwards in nightly despair; and 
the splendours of the scene are evidently discerned hal! by the 
eye, half by that passionate loathing which yearns for a homelier 
and more familiar scene, even for “the low moan of leaden- 
coloured seas.” 

Again, the touches, few as they are, which delineate the cast- 
away’s inward state, both during his exile and after his still 
more desolate return, are of a school of beauty far deeper than 
the classical :— 

“ and when the beauteous hateful isle 
Returned a him, had not his poor heart 
Spoken with That which being everywhere, 
Lets none who speak with Him seem all alone, 
Surely the man had died of solitude ;” 
where the mere use of the pronoun “ That,” instead of the more 
personal pronoun used in the following line, is a touch of the 
deepest pathos, indicating the vaguer and almost pantheistic 
feeling with which a perfectly solitary soul would shrink before 
the unbroken ocean of the Divine presence. Still finer is the 
description of Enoch’s feeling after the lust anguish which passes 
over him when he sees his wife happy and content in the love 
of another :— 
“ He was not all unhappy. His resolve 
Upbore him, and firm faith, and evermore 
Prayer from a living source within the will, 
And beating up through all the bitter world 
Like fountains of sweet water in the sea, 
Kept him a living soul.” 
Perhaps, however, the finest touch is the last one, which de- 
scribes his death, the “loud calling of the sea,” the stir of 
rapture in his heart deeper than that with which he had wel- 
comed the ship in his long desolation, and the ery with which 
he met its approach :— 
“then the third night after this, 
While Enoch slumber’d motionless and pale, 
And Miriam watch'd and dozed at intervals, 
There came so loud a calling of the sea, 
That all the houses in the haven rang. 
He woke, he rose, he spread his arms abroad 
Crying with a loud voice ‘A sail! a sail! 
I am saved’; and so fell back and spoke no more.” 
Even now we have omitted to dwell on many of the most deli- 
cate beauties of this fine poem. Enoch Arden is one of the very 
finest of Mr. Tennyson's works, greater in its scope than perhaps 
any of them but “Jn Memorram,”—equal to almost any in execution, 
and eschewing more carefully than any other the natural redun- 
dance of a school which, though it is far higher than the classical, 
would often gain by something more of classical severity and 


purity of taste. 

Aylmer’s Field seems to us, though it is full of beauties, to be 
much less perfect in general conception, much more lea/yin expres- 
sion, and consequently much more in need of the pruning knife. 
It is not easy to enter heartily into the feeling of the poem for the 
young suicide’s fate, and the tone of the sermon in which the 
sterile pride of the Aylmers is scathed seems to us in parts not 
a little florid and even turgid,-far too reflective for that outpour- 
ing of impetuous feeling for which it is given us,—too extravagant 
for the result of calm reflection. For example, Averill preaching, 
after Edith’s death and his brother's suicide, against Aylmer’s 
fatal pride is made to say (he is speaking, we should say, in 
1793, at the time of the French Revolution) :— 

“T wish’d my voice 
A rushing tempest of the wrath of God 
To blow these sacrifices thro’ the world— 
Sent like the twelve-divided concubine 
To inflame the Tribes: but there—out yonder—earth 
Lightens from her own central Hell—O there 
The red fruit of an old idolatry— 
The heads of chiefs and princes fall so fast, 
They cling together in the ghastly sack— 
The land of all shambles—naked marriages 
Flash from the bridge, and ever-murder’d France, 
By shores that darken with the gathering wolf, 
Runs in a river of blood to the sick sea. 
Is this a time to madden madness then ? 














Was this a time for these to flaunt their pride.” 
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There is much in this, especially the Biblical image we have 
italicized, which to our ears sounds a spurious kind of wrath 
lashing itself into a rage it does not feel, and pressing forced 
metaphor and allusions into its service. And this is only one 
out of many instances we could give of what seem to us redun- 
dancies and overgrowthsin this poem. It is a poem of many 
beauties rather than of much beauty. 

Of the others, ‘‘ Tithonus” which appeared in the Corn- 
hill Magazine, and is a wonderful and splendid conception 
of the burden of an immortality conferred upon a fading and 
aging mind,—and of the contrast between classical and ro- 
mantic conceptions, of a perpetual collision between infinite 
yearnings and finite powers, seems to us the finest. “Sea 
Dreams,” which appeared in Macmillan, is a little obscure and 
exceedingly deficient in wholeness of effect, while the piece 
called a “ Northern Farmer, Old Style,” is full both of humour and 
power. But Mr. Tennyson is perfectly right in naming his new 
volume from its first poem. It will live among his noblest works. 
On that, fairly and deeply criticized by so delicate and candid a 
classical critic as Mr. Arnold, we should be content to see the 
controversy between the classical and romantic schools fought 
out, and should have no question as to the issue. 





DENIS DONNE. * 

Denis Donne may be best described as an old Spanish drama 
done into the English of the nineteenth century, a story which 
assumes love-making to be the principal business of the humaé 
race, the only. occupation allowing of conflicting interests, jarring 
schemes, and striking situations. The stage is crowded with 
characters, there are at least three heroines, and four gentlemen 
playing principal and tolerably equal parts, and they and the 
subordivate characters keep up a cross fire of intrigues, vicious 
and virtuous, of contrivances, and plots, and escapes which are 
confusing to hear of, but which when closely watched produce 
most amusing and tantalizing situations. There are three 
episodes at least in these three volumes which Miss ‘Thomas 
should guard most jealously, for there is the material of an ex- 
cellent comedy in each of them,—the proposal of Lord Allondale 
to Miss Conway, the reception of Aunt Ellen by the same Jady, 
and the thoroughly Spanish scene which cures M. Goubaud of 
his love, and in which Ben Jonson would have delighted. We 
like neither the plot nor its subject, the preposterous import- 
ance given to love-making—not love, mind—nor the sort 
of flavour of adultery which runs through the book as 
through the Spanish stories, but it is clever with a cleverness 
which sometimes suggests real genius, full of dashing analysis, 
natural dialogue, and admirably-contrived scenes. The central 
character, too, is in her way a creation. ‘The novel-reading 
world has been rather pestered with able bad women of late, but 
we do not remember one exactly of Fanny Conway’s type. She 
is in reality like Becky Sharp, but the impression she pro- 
duces is so totally unlike that the resemblance fades away before 
we have finished quite half the first volume; she is like Made- 
leine Graham, but then she is not exactly wicked ; and like Jenny 
Bell in Bella Donna, but then she is a lady, which ‘plump 
Jenny ” never is:— 

“This night she looked particularly well. The heat of the day had 
left her rather pale, and the pallor being that warm waxen kind that 
brunettes alone have, caused her eyes to seem deeper and fuller, her 
hair looked more richly brown in the shade, more brightly golden in 
the light, than usual. Her dress, too, suited her well; it looked pure, 
and silvery, and coolly grey, for it was white tarletane, dotted with silver- 
coloured silk. At her throat and waist she had a knot of pink moss- 
rose byds (flowers were another pet extravagance of this young lady's). 
On her wrists she had strings of pearls. These latter and the rose-buds 
afforded occupation enough for those Small restless hands of hers. She 
rarely did anything in the evening save talk and listen charmingly, 
and play with her ornaments,—not a useful life perhaps, but as useful 
as the majority lead on the whole. The old post-captain enrolled him- 
self amongst her attendants; he brought her a cup of tea, and specially 
recommended some very grimy-looking biscuits which he had procured 
from Portsmouth with much labour and sorrow, and presented to Mrs. 
Pridham. Fanny took the biscuit, gratified the old sailor’s heart by 
nibbling at it, never letting him perceive how repulsive the weevily 
stuff was to her.” i 

She is an adventuress in fact of the highest kind—a girl gifted 
with the joyous beauty sometimes though so seldom found in 
brunettes, and strong courage, utterly unscrupulous, determined 
to use lier gifts to establish herself in a considerable position in 
life, but with a clear sense that a certain kind of morality pays, 


incident, but which she has made original. Fanny Conway 
accepts a situation as governess to a lady whois unpleasant 
throughout, but we are afraid too real a woman, who delights in 
intrigue for its own sake, who strives to win every man she comes 
across, including her stepson—the blot of the book, even Byron 
left Parisina unpleasant—not from viciousness, as commonly 
understood, but from a passion for conquest and excitement, who 
with firm ground to walk on is never happy except on ice just 
cracking. She craves to be always deceiving as Courvoisier 
craved for diamonds, not for the sake of the spoil, but to have the 
enjoyment of knowing that the police were after him, that his 
safety depended on his own skill and adroitness, that his life 
hung ona hairbreadth. Mrs. Donne’s social life always hung on 
a hairbreadth, and once it was nearly lost. One of her hundred 
admirers, Lord Allondale, had paid her a visit during her hus- 
band’s absence, when, as he was sighing, and protesting, and 
kissing the lady’s hand, enter the husband. Lord Allondale, a 
timid man, is powerless with fright, but Mrs. Donne has probably 
read the old Cromwellian story, and declares that Lord Allondale 
has just proposed through her to her governess. The husband is 
half-convinced, Mrs. Donne flies to persuade Fanny Conway to 
abet the delusion, and is thunderstruck when told that Fanny will 
do it if only the game is earnest. The lady raging with baffled 
vanity is compelled to yield, the little adventuress walks down 
with the unruffled brow of complacent beauty, and before Mr, 
Donne accepts Lord Allondale, who, afraid of Mr. Donne, afraid 
of Fanny, mad with himself, mad with Mrs. Donne, is still forced 
to face it out or accept the position. So might Jenny Bell 
have done, but she would not have hated herself for doing it as 
Fanny Conway does, or fought on in an evil course against her 
own conviction as to the path which it would be happiest for her 
to pursue. 

Nor when an aunt of Lord Allondale arrives to denounce the 

engagement would she with such sang froid contrive that her 
visitor should be locked up in a parlour as a dangerous madwoman, 
in a scene which has in it the elements of a roaring Adelphi farce, 
and yet reads perfectly natural and probable. From first to last 
Fanny Conway is consistent and interesting, so interesting that 
the most moral reader, aware that she is an adventuress, aware that 
she is only saved from being worse by an accident, is still far 
from irritated when by a bold defiance of all novelists’ rules she 
is made fnally to win the game, not only to retain the position 
acquired by a fraud, but actually to fallin love with the husband 
whose weakness and want of spirit have enabled her to secure it. 
The steps of her career are so natural, the slide towards down- 
right vice, the incident which saves her, the growth of new and 
better character, are all so artistic that one half forgets that 
Fanny’s real strength lies through five-sixths of the story in her 
utter unscrupulousness. The ready wit and practised courage, the 
self-restraint whenever a purpose is to be gained, and the fertility 
of resource blind us almost entirely to the moral qualities of the 
woman who assists a friend in an intrigue because it may possi- 
bly pay, secures a husband by a disgraceful device, and is only pre- 
vented from deceiving him by a lucky accident. Whether it is 
well to be so interested in such a woman is a different point, as is 
also the question whether a life like Dora Donne’s is exactly the one 
worthy people with ancient ideas intend their daughters to read 
when they withdraw, as they are all now forced to withdraw, the 
old prohibition on novels. Apart from the Parisina element, 
however, there is nothing in the story really objectionable. Mrs. 
Donne pays a fearful price for her flirtations, and the impression 
left by the career of the adventuress is simply that a very little 
honesty aud straightforwardness and attention to duty do more 
to secure happiness than all the unscrupulousness and adroitness 
of the most fertile brain. 
The remaining characters, Lyster Donne, the ‘ beauty man,” 
and Denis Donne, with his overbearing selfishness, Mr. Brown 
the manly curate, M. Goubaud the Frenchman who believes him- 
self destined to a ‘‘ career” and becomes a merchant’s clerk, Aunt 
Ellen, the dictatorial, economical, purse-proud old virago of good 
society, are all well drawn by touches as light and as suggestive 
as this, which reveals the peculiarity of Aunt Ellen :— 

“ All her household knew that it was very grievous to her, for when- 
ever Miss Crespigny was put out she had family prayers or gruel, and 
this night she had both. She read very long prayers, the longest she 
could find in a big book, which in any way bore upon her desolate, and 


uncared-for, and generally deserted by her family, and left to perish 
alone case. When she had read these prayers in a lachrymose tone, she 





and a clear sense also that there may be things better worth 
having than position. She makes her fortune in a way which 
the authoress perhaps borrowed from a well-known historical | 





* Denis Donne, By A. Thomas, London: Tinsley, 


| depressing when taken just going to bed in an aggrieved frame of mind. 





ordered a large basin of gruel, and then her faithful retainers knew that 
she was in a woeful plight indeed. Long prayers and gruel combined 
are calculated rather to depress than raise the spirits, I say nothing 
against the ultimate efficacy of either, but it is a fact that they are 
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Though Miss Crespigny had been providentially spared maternal cares, 
she was ina very aggrieved frame of mind as she thought of her 
nephew's unseemly wooing. The gruel did not warm the cockles of her 
heart, but it scalded her tongue, and a sore tip to the latter is a thing 
that it is hard to forget in slumber. One tries continually to taste it, 
as it were, and fails; and then in attempting to test the tangibility of 
the elusive pimple that feels like a mountain presses a tooth upon it, 
and thoroughly wakes oneself up with the pain. The terribly long 
prayers, the composition of some Puritan ancestor, whom Miss Cres- 

igny disowned whenever she wasn’t cross and pious, had made her 
throat sore; and the gruel was unpalatable; and the scalded tongue 
was a trying though slight thing; and her idolized nephew was not 
going to marry the idolized niece for whom for twenty years she had 
saved. Poorold woman! The scalding tears flowed so freely from her 
eyes that night that they took all the starch out of her night-cap 
borders. The Puritan ancestor's composition and the gruel had been 
too much for her. Strong, determined woman as she was, the pnwonted 
vigil wore her out, and before she did finally find balm in sleep she 
told herself that she might as well give up the game, and suffer this 
great calamity to come to pass. But when morning came, she saw 
things in a different light, and she told herself that this thing should 
not come to pass without a very determined opposition on her part. 
She had had large flocks and herds of schemes and determinations all 
her life, nevertheless this special ewe lamb was very dear to her, and 
she would not see it sacrificed without a struggle to save it. Miss 
Crespigny told herself with some truth that she never yet had put her 
shoulder to the wheel, with anything like a will, without gaining the 
cause for which she exerted herself,—and hoped.” 

Stephanie Fordyce is, we think, a total failure, and indeed the 
author who paints Fanny Conway is pretty sure to fail when the 
task is to describe the character of all others least amenable to 
description, the able English girl, all purity and affection, but who 
can intrigue when necessary in an honest but subtle way, utter 
epigrams to male friends, and even when provoked fight hard. 
The idea is evident throughout, but the authoress has not 
realized it, and Stephanie rather bores. For the rest, to people 
not careful of what they read, and not anxious to remember a 
novel long, who want only to be keenly amused, and hold with 
Charles Lamb that nobody's acts injure us so long as we recog- 
nize that they belong to an unreal world, we can safely recom- 


mend Denis Donne. 


CAPTAIN SPEKE’S EARLY AFRICAN TRAVELS.* 
Captain Spexe states in his preface that the greater part of 
the volume he now publishes has alieady appeared in Blackwood, 
but without the connecting links which now render it a full account 
of all his African explorations previous to the famous expedition 
which resulted in the actual discovery of the source of the Nile. 
He determined to collect the scattered records of his early 
African experiences, in compliance with the natural desire of the 
public not to lose any information whatever bearing upon the 
strange districts of which Captain Speke is almost the only 
qualified showman. The solution of the geographical cruz of all 
ages, too, was an event quite important enough to create a good 
deal of personal interest in the two heroes, and a wish to know 
what led them to attempt the discovery which has made them 
famous. The present volume therefore is sure to find many 
readers, in spite of considerable and constantly recurring defects. 

Captain Speke gives his readers to understand that the ulti- 
mate cause of the discovery of the source of the Nile was the 
existence in his father’s house of a museum, chiefly the result of 
his own exploits as a sportsman in India, the Himalayas, and 
Tibet. 
and at last it expanded until nothing seemed worthy of aceom- 
plishment but the addition to the said museum of specimens of 
the fauna of some utterly unknown district. At length the 
popular stories about the Mountains of the Moon suggested to 
him equatorial Africa as the locale of all others for, the attain- 
ment of his wishes,—the idea of coming upon the source of 
the Nile was an afterthought. At this time, 1849, Captain 
Speke was an Indian subaltern of five years’ service, chiefly 
under Lord Gough in the Punjaub, and his project seemed 
to himself far more attractive than feasible. During the 
five years which remained before he was entitled to a three 
years’ furlough he devoted all, local leave—and in consequence 
of his way of spending it he obtained a good deal—to sporting 
evcursions across the Himalayas, and thus gained experience in 
managing expeditions in wild countries at the least possible cost, 
and of travelling with the fewest possible encumbrances. His 
furlough commenced on the 3rd of September, 1854, and on the 
following day he started for Aden, having invested about 391. 
in all the various articles of barter looked upon with favour by 
negroes—cheap guns, revolvers, beads, and cotton stuffs. 
Colonel, afterwards Sir James, Outram was then political resi- 











* What Led to the Discovery of the Source of the Nile. By John Hanning Speke, 
Captain HLM. Indian Army, Author of “Journal of the Discovery of the Source of 
the Nile.” Willian Blackwood and Sons, Mdinburgh and London. 1864. 


By degrees his design grew larger and more ambitious, | 





dent at Aden, and Captain Speke’s first step was to apply 
to him for assistance. Colonel Outram at first took a view 
of the matter which completely upset the explorer’s plans, —he 
not only refused to assist him, but flatly prohibited him 
from any attempt to penetrate into the interior, as the natives 
were 80 hostile that it would be only incurring useless hazard. 
But it happened that just at this time an expedition organized by 
the Bombay Government for the exploration of the Somali 
country, and which had been vehemently opposed by Colonel 
Outram on the same grounds, was about to leave Aden, and 
at last he was persuaded to exert his influence in favour of 
Captain Speke’s leave being cancelled, and his being placed on 
service’ duty as a member of this expedition. Captain Burton, 
according to his apparent habit of being in every place in Africa 
all at one and the same time, was in command of the party, and 
was then forming his plans at Aden. Savage and ferocious as 
the Somali were, Captain Burton’s reputation as a Hadji was 
taken as a guarantee of his competence to conduct even more 
dangerous affairs. Captain Speke’s travelling experience and map- 
ping ability gained him ready admittance into the forces of the ex- 
pedition, and he proposed a plan for exploring the tract of country 
due south of Aden, and lying between the Gulf of Aden on the 
north and the River Jub which rises in southern Abyssinia, and 
debouches on the Zanzibar coast. In physical characteristics it 
varies from stoneless, grassy, and well-watered plains to barren 
ranges of hills consisting almost entirely of hard white lime- 
stone. The inhabitants are descended from the followers of 
an Arab chief who was expelled from Mecca in the beginning of 
the fifteenth century, and crossing the Gulf of Aden, settled 
amongst the Christian Abyssinians, who then occupied the 
country, and who have left traces of considerable civilization. 
They soon grew powerful and ambitious through intermarriage, 
and at last drove back the entire race of their protectors into the 
Ethiopian highlands. ‘The Somali have always been well known 
to us at Aden without being at all admired. They are what 
Captain Speke mildly terms “ boisterous,” and delight in 
lying and cheating to an almost unparalleled extent. They lead 
a nomad pastoral life, and so inveterate is their habit of quarrel- 
ling and fighting amongst themselves with spears, sticks, and 
stones, that it has been found absolutely necessary to strictly 
disarm them at Aden, where they are occasionally employed as 
porters or donkey-drivers. Such were tho people amongst 
whom Captains Burton and Speke proposed to trust themselves, 
hoping to leave Berbera, the great caravan emporium of the 
Somali, at the breaking up of the fair, to travel by the cara- 
van route into the fertile district of Ugahden, and thence 
to reach the Zanzibar coast. In order not to waste time, 
however, they agreed to start immediately in different 
directions, and to rendezvous at Berbera. Captain Speke’s 
first step was of course the engagement of an “ Abban,”—an 
official whose duties are to accompany any travellers through the 
country of the Somali, to introduce them to the different tribes, 
and whose rights are the exclusive privilege of plundering them 
in return for supposed services in protecting them from other 
and unauthorized plunderers. In this case, as in most others, 
the Abban proved a rascal of the first water, and the intermin- 
able series of his villanies of every possible kind detailed by Cap- 
tain Speke becomes positively wearisome to read. Treachery, 
lying, thieving, cheating, laziness, obstinacy,—every vice and 
fault in short which his position could develop were combined 
in the Abban in question. Once Captain Speke had him formally 
brought to trial before a local sultan, who decided, however, in 
the face of a mass of evidence, that his Abbanship gave him the 
right to act as he pleased in every way totally irrespective of 
the interests of his employers. Ultimately Captain Speke got 
the gentleman before the Aden police-court, where he soon 
had occasion to repent the error of his ways. The joint expe- 
dition into the interior by the combined forces of Captains 
Burton and Speke came to an untimely end through an attempt 
on their part to dispense with the time-honoured institution of 
Abbanage. While encamped near Berbera « night attack was 
made on them by the Somali, the party dispersed in all direc- 
tions, all their property given up to pillage, and Captain Speke 
found himself a prisoner in the hands of the most bloodthirsty 
and ferocious Somali of the district. After being beaten, 
speared, and tortured in an atrocious manner, he effected 
a most astonishing escape, and by great good fortune fell 
in with the remainder of the party before he entirely suc- 
cumbed to tha eleven wounds he had received. Lieutenant 
Stroyan was killed, Captain Speke was miserably crippled 
for months, and 1,500/. worth of property, including 510J. 
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worth belonging to Captain Speke himself, destroyed in this un- Apuleius. And again:—‘ For sore of liver, take on Mid- 
lucky attempt. We are glad to record that the outrage was not | summer's Day the wort called ashthroat, and rub it to dust ; take 
unavenged. The British Government blockaded the coast, and | then five spoons full of the dust, and three draughts of good wine; 
when next Berbera fair came, instead of tens of thousands of| mix them together; give this to the sick man to drink; it wil} 
traders in the market-place and a harbour full of ships, a| benofit much; also in like manner for many other infirmities.” 
British war steamer was the ouly vessel that “assisted.” The|Such prescriptions are clearly worth a whole pharmacopaia, 
Somali then came to their senses, and not only were efficient | Benighted teetotallers only will doubt that many infirmities can 
precautions taken against similar outrages for the future, but the be cured by “ three draughts of good wine.” 

occasion taken of putting a complete stop to the slave trade The volume edited by Mr. Cockayne contains only the first 
through Somali Ports. On returning to England on sick leave Cup- | instalment of the tripartite subject mentioned on the title-page, 
tain Speke’s wounds closed with sufficient rapidity to permit of | It chiefly dealswith “Leechdom,” illustrated from the “Herbarium” 


his volunteering for the Turkish contingent in the Crimea, in | of Apuleius, the work of Dioskorides, the ‘“‘ Medicina de Quad-. 


which he served until the close of the war. The second expedi-|rupedibus,” and some fly-leaves of manuscripts. Apuleiug 
tion undertaken by Captain Speke was again in conjunction with | and Dioskorides, whose recipes are thrown together, forin the 
Captain Burton, and uader the auspices of the Royal Geographi- | major part of the book, and furnish a list of some hundred and 
cal Society. By a misapprehension which gave no slight stimulus | eighty herbs possessed of healing properties. At the head of the 
to the ambition for African discovery, certain missionaries in | list stands the herb betony, or bishopwort; a truly wonderfal 
drawing a conjectural map of the interior had confounded the | plant, if we may believe Apuleius. According to him, “ it is good 
two great lakes of Tanganyika and Victoria Nyanza in one vast | whether for the man’s soul or for his body; and it shields him 
slug-shaped inland sea, eight hundred or more mileslong. This | against monstrous nocturnal visitors and against frightful visions 
naturally excited the minds of African explorers to the utmost, | and dreams.” More than this, the herb possesses even surgical 
and though the error of the missionaries was soon demonstrated, | properties. ‘‘Ifa man’s head be broken, take the same wort 
the result might be compared with that in the fable, where two | betony, scrape it then and rub it very small to dust, then take by 
men made their fortune as agriculturists by the benefit done to | two drachms’ weight, and swallow it in hot beer, then the head 
their farm in digging for an imaginary treasure. The gigantic|healeth very quickly after the driuk.” Also, “If a man 
lake was proved to be only an ingenious idea, but the source of | become tired in mickle riding or in mickle goings, let him take 
the Nile was discovered. We do not intend to follow Captain | then of betony the wort one full drachm; seethe it in sweetened 
Speke through all his troubles and hardships while exploring} wine; let him theu drink at night fasting three cups full, 
these two lakes, as the general character of the agricultural | then will he be soon unweary.” Note the important part played 
African races who inhabit these regions, as distinct from the | by beer, ‘ hot beer,” and cups full of good wine, and “ sweetened 
pastoral Somali, is well known from Captain Speke’s| wine.” Scarcely inferior as a powerful remedy to betony, says 
magnum opus. As in that work, the reader gets somewhat] Apuleius, is the herb called dragons, the arum dracunculus of 
weary of the constant repetition of the same squabbles about | modern science. When in highest perfection “it is produced of 
propitiating greedy chiefs, the same emeutes amongst the | dragons’ blood ;” but it also grows ‘ton the tops of mountains, 
camp followers, and wishes for a little more definite and con-| where bowers be, mostly in holy places.” An attempt to grow 
nected description of the mode of life and degree of civilization | it in pots, at the Record Office, might be strongly recommended, 
of these central African races. But it is curious to watch in the | not only on account of the fitness of the soil, but for its effects. 
disjointed fragments of his journal how the truth about the| “For wound of all snakes, take roots of this wort dracontium, 
source of the Nile began to dawn upon the explorers, and Cap-| with wine, and warm it; give it to driuk; it will remove all the 
tain Speke concludes his volume with a brief summary of his| poison.” Nay, better still, “‘ for broken bone, take roots of this 
experience with regard to practical results. He dwells earnestly | same wort, and pound them with lard, as if thou wouldst work 
on the necessity of the central African kingdoms being rescued | a poultice ; then it draweth from the body the broken bones.” 
and protected from the raseally traders of the White Nile, the | What can be more delightful ? 

extreme fertility of the country, which would render a missionary! 4 yery extraordinary herb is sowbread—a good old English 
establishment self-supporting after the first year, aud the great | name, hidden by botanists under the dull term of cyclamen 
desirability that all missionaries should be masters of some use-| pederafolium. Sowbread has some wonderful properties, says 
ful art, agricultural or otherwise, in order to obtain respect and| Apuleius. ‘In case that a man’s hair fall off, take this same 
exercise influence by instructing the natives. Once get them to| wort, and put it into the nostrils.” There are other means for 
look upon the missionary as an instructor and they are open to} keeping a man’s hair on the top of bis head; but the use of the 
any influence. He has unbounded belief in the capabilities of | noge is indispensable. Watercress will do it, though by an out- 
the country if only developed by a legitimate commerce, in place | ward instead of inward application. “In case that a man’s hair 
of the present lawless, plundering and murdering system of con-| fall off, take juice of the wort which one nameth nasturtium, 
ducting business. and by another named cress; put it on the nose, the hair shalk 


THE DRUGS AND CHARMS OF OUR FOREFATHERS.* wax.” Should your nose get sore in the process—a danger 
: : imminent to those eminent organs called Roman—there is a 


“Ir will be difficult for the kindliest temper to give a friendly : ee : 
eufiseens $6 Wie tnalléal ublleunclee 6f Hexen deve.” cave the Dov fresh remedy at hand. It is the herb smearwort, less idiomati- 
Mr. Cockayne, in his iin . he ae ted eet oe the cally denominated aristolochia clematitis. ‘* For sore of nostrils,” 
Master of the Rolls Wo mast husibly expres that we pod on | 8898 the “ Herbarium,” take rootof this same wort, and introduce it 
the subject from the Scena lien ae us it scems impossible into the nostrils; quickly it purges them, and leadeth to health.” 
not to give a friendly welcome to the medical philosophy of our Worse cases should be treated as follows, likewise with smear- 
forefathers, as exhibited in “leechdoms, wortcunning, and star- 
craft.” How dull and dreary, how solemn, stupid, pedantic, and an ; ‘ 
puffy is modern “ leechdom Pcaaiad with the Monel nave of together, lay thereto; then will it be soon amended.” There is 
our forefathers long before Holloway's Pills were known; long a third cure for broken noses, also serviceable for a broken head. 
before ground peas mixed with brickdust were sold as “patent Be is to be bad ia the herb fox's foot, otherwies a apne 
medicines,” with a Greek name; long before clever ‘“‘ leeches” simples. Ni For head breach, take the wept as of this — 
were dubbed knights and baronets, and made five thousand a wort, dry itand pound it; take then by weight as much of wine; 
year by looking learned and damn There was a charming mingle together, lay to the sore; it then draweth out the broken 
freedom, a most delightful want of humbug, in the treatment of 
human diseases as practised’ by our dear old ancestors. No 
prescriptions in unintelligible monks’ Latin; no bottles with - : - ; 
coloured water and hieroglyphic characters staring from doctors’ Apuleius and Dischorides. Three hastved and eighty herts ar 
shops ; no mineral poisons, to kill or cure, in finite or infinitesimal put forward ss ee ailings as. known to the -_ 
doses. “If to a man his wamb [belly] be sore, lethim take the modern M.D. or M-R.C.S.; besides a number of nameless ills 
juice of waybread the wort, and contrive that it be lukewarm, as ceeemat of by out learned gentlemen in bronghams. Is yee 
and swallow it; then with much loathing the sore will depart a 7 a vr" — P is called, the orn, pay ey asenied 
away.” So says the old Saxon herbarium going by the na F to have een SU yject formerly to an endless string of diseases, to 
cd se ds me o" | the healing of which every known herb had to contribute. 





wort :— In case that to any one an ulcer grow on his nose, 
take the same wort, and cypress, and dragons, and honey ; pound 


bones.” 
The belief that civilization has increased the number of diseases 
which flesh is heir to, is contradicted in the old herbals of 





*Leechdoms, Wortcunning, and Starcraft of Early England, bei lecti f s s H 

foeumens, forthe mont part never beta reprinted laste w the Llstory of wcleuce a se: appear to have been exceedingly eeepc 
¢ ‘orman Conquest. Collected and edite: e Rev. ti i i 

Oswald Cockayne, M.A., published under the direction of the Master ofthe Rolls. P waar — taete resulting from the bite of large — 

London ; Longman, 1864, long since extinct in these islands. It was lucky that with 
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legions of such nasty creatures creeping over the face of the 
land, our forefathers had many effectual remedies, not only 
for counteracting their poisonous touch, but even for killing them 
unseen from a distance. The herb dittany, diptamnus alba, was 
held to be particularly efficacious in this respect. “If any 
one sWallow poison,” says Apuleius, “let him take ooze of this 
game wort; Jet him drink itin wine. So mickle, in fact, is the 
strength of this wort that not only it by its presence stayeth 
snakes wheresoever they be handy to it, but by reason of its 
smell when it is carried by the wind wheresoever it is, and they 
smell the stench, that is odour, they shall die, or they die, it is 
said.” The last words express slight doubt, but this sceptic 
feeling evidently does not exist in the case of another herb, the 
yarrow, or achillea millefolium. We learn that “for bite of 
snake if any man girdeth himself with this wort, and beareth it 
on the way with him, he is shielded from every serpent kind.” 
This may be deemed somewhat spiritualistic, to which we reply 
that in other respects the ancients were more practical than the 
moderns. Dr. Johnson defines tarantula as “an insect whose 
bite is only cured by music;” whereas Apuleius dictates that 
“ against the serpent kind which are called tarantulas take twigs 
of this same wort yarrow and the leaves, seethe them in wine, 
then rub them very small, and lay them on the wound if it be 
willing to unite, and after that take the wort and honey, mingle 
together, smear the wound therewith.” On the face of it, and 
without scientific investigation, the smearing process of old 
Apuleius looks more like a safe remedy than the musical cure 
indicated by our most learned lexicographer. 

The various recipes given in the “Medicina de Quadrupedibus” 
by “ Sextus Placitus” are very curious, and closely touch upon 
the next subject of charms, illustrated in a few pages in Mr. 
Cockayne’s volume. ‘ Sextus Placitus,” as the title of his book 
shows, has nothing to do with plants or herbs, but teaches the 
employment of remedies drawn from the animal world, ‘‘ Jeech- 
crafts of wild deer or wild beasts.” At the head of the list of such 
medicinal beasts stands the brock or badger, which, if killed 
under certain conditions, is said to be a truly wonderful remedy. 
There is, however, great cruelty in the operation. The poor 
badger is to be caught and his teeth must be taken out while still 
alive, with the words, ‘“‘In the name of... . I thee slay and 
beat thy teeth out of thee.” And again, when cut to pieces, the 
formula has to be used, “In the name of ... . I take thee for 
a leechdom.” If these rules be carefully adhered to, every part 
of the badger is of the greatest use, but particularly bis heart and 
liver. “ Take his liver,” says ‘‘ Sextus Placitus,” “ divide it and 
delve it down at the turning round of thy land boundaries, and of 
thy borough wall foundations, and hide the heart at thy borough 
gates; then those and thine shall be released in health to go 
about and home return ; all pestilence shall be driven away, and 
what was ere done shall naught scatter, and there shall be little 
mischief from fire.” Harts, snakes, hares, and goats, stand next 
in importance to badgers. “To get sleep, a goat’s horn laid 
under the head turneth waking into sleep ;” and “ for headache, 
anew goat’s cheese thereto bound” is to be tried. Little more 
difficult of essay is a process unknown to Banting. “If the 
inwards puff up, take goat’s blood with grease of the same, 
and mingle barley groats, and bind this outside the wamb.” The 
bigger animals, according to “ Sextus Placitus,” are worth much 
less for healing purposes than the smaller ones, and rather act as 
charms than medicines. ‘“ Let those,” he says, “ who suffer 
apparitions eat live flesh; they will not after that suffer any 
apparitions.” There is a second less elegant remedy,— “ For a 
man haunted by apparitions, work a drink of a white hound’s thost, 
or dung, in bitter ley; wonderfully it healeth.”” Of a spiritual- 
istic kind again is the following :—* For a fever, take the right 
foot shank of a dead black hound, hang it on the arm ; it shaketh 
off the fever.” Modern wisdom has not yet discovered a cure 
for hydrophobia, but “Sextus Placitus” has one, as simple 
as it is clever. ‘ For tear of mad hound take the worms which 
be under a mad hound’s tongue, snip them away, lead them round 
about a fig tree, give them to him who hath been rent; he will 
be soon whole.” 

The subject of charms is only commenced in the present 
volume, and in the able manner in which it is treated by Mr. 
Cockayne, promises to impart a striking interest to the subse- 
quent publications. In the examples given, the influence of the 
Christian religion and the mode in which it was viewed by our 
forefathers are singularly illustrated. “Abraham and Isaac and 
such men” are called upon for u favourable wind ; and the Atha- 
nasian Creed is recited to cure cattle who suffer of disease of the 
lungs. To recover stolen goods, Peter, Paul, Patrick, Philip, 





Mary, Bridget, and Felicitas, are invoked; while cattle can be 
brought back only by calling upon the cross of Christ, and saying, 
“Bethlehem was hight the borough wherein Christ was born.” 
The deep interest connected with these subjects need not be 
dwelt upon,—they are chinks in the dark wall of the Past which 
let in a great deal of light. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—_——_—_@——— 

The Central Alps, Being the second part of the “Alpine Guide.” By 
John Ball, M.R.LA., F.L.S., &c. (Longman and Co,)—In this volume 
Mr. Ball describes the whole of the Swiss Alps, with the exception of the 
Pennine chain, from the great St. Bernard to Monte Rosa, which was 
included in the first part of the “ Alpine Guide.” So far his work is 
comparatively easy, and it is sufficient to say that this volume is quite 
equal both in fulness and accuracy to its predecessor. The same can- 
not be said of chapter xi., which treats of the Lombard Alps and the 
chain which divides Lombardy from the Tyrol. ‘The editor has to 
acknowledge his own ignorance of a great portion of this district, and 
his ill-success in obtaining useful information from other sources,” 
But nevertheless this is the part of his work which is the most credit- 
able, and that for the very reasons which make the work itself imper- 
fect. It opens to the English mountaineer an entirely new district of 
rare beauty and scientific interest, from which he has been hitherto 
debarred by the paternal suspicions of the Austrian Government. Mr, 
Ball hopes much from the enterprise of the Italian Alpine Club, but our 
English explorers ought to provide us with a great deal of the infor- 
mation we want. Mr. Ball has left them no excuse for keeping the 
beaten ways. 

Practical Swiss Guide. Ninth Edition. (Simpkin, Marshall, and 
Co.)—If Mr. Ball’s “ Alpine Guide” is the beau ideal of a mountaineer’s 
handbook, this is certainly that of the ordinary tourist—the traveller 
with no particular tastes, scientific or artistic, but who wants to enjoy 
himself and see “ all that ought to be seen.” The “Practical Guide” 
takes him from London to Genoa, giving every possible kind of infor- 
mation about his route, and as it were on the way minutely describes 
Switzerland, or at least that part of it which is accessible to people who 
sleep in inns and do not climb. This edition has been revised and 
some useful plans added. Also a few rather flippant notes have been 
cut out, an improvement which might be advantageously carried 
further. It is astonishing how much a guide-book adds to one’s enjoy- 
ment which tells one which side of a railway-carriage to sit. It makes 
all the difference between enjoying the day’s journey and seeing 
nothing, for if you miss the right seat some one else gets it, and keeps 
it. In giving this sort of minute information the “ Practical Guides ” 
are unique. 

Guide to the Great Northern Railway. By George Rose Emerson. 
(W. H. Smith and Son.)—Light, handy, and sensible. We think, how- 
ever, that if there had been less attempt at making a book it would 
have been more useful. A continuous narrative is not what you want 
in a railway-carriage, and it is easier to find the account of any par- 
ticular part of the line if the guide is broken up into paragraphs with 
the names of the stations in capital letters, 

Handbook for Durham and Northumberland, Handbook for Ireland. 
(John Murray.)—Two seasonable additions to Mr. Murray’s admirable 
series ofhandbooks. Aboutthe Irish volume thereis nothing very remark- 
able either in plan or execution except the capital travelling-map of 
Ireland in two sheets compiJed by Mr. Stanford. So carefully executed 
a map of the sister isle on the same scale we have never before seen. 
The two northern counties have been treated in a spirit somewhat 
different. The English handbooks generally confine themselves to 
description, but the editor of this volume gives us the interesting local 
traditions and ballads which form the principal interest of counties not 
generally remarkable for natural beauty. The ill-fated Lord Derwent- 
water, the favourite hero of Northumberland, figures largely in these 
touching old traditions, as well as Bernard Gilpin, “ the Apostle of the 
North.” The editor has in this way made his work not only a good 
guide for the traveller, but a most readable and entertaining book. 

The Town of the Cascades. By Michael Banim. Two volumes. (Chap- 
man and Hall.)—Some forty years ago the “Tales by the O'Hara 
Family ” were among the popular novels of the period. The tales were 
Irish stories written by John and Michael Banim under the assumed 
names of Barnes and Abel O’Hara. The most prolific writer of the two 
has long since been dead, and the survivor now re-appears on the field of 
his former victories. Mr. Banim, however, has been unfortunate in his 
choice of a subject, the downward career of the jovial, kind-hearted 
Irish drunkard being now a rather hackneyed theme. We think, too, 
the resuscitation of his hero as a reformed blind beggar outrages pro- 
bability a little too much. Subject, however, to these trifling criticisms 
we heartily welcome Mr. Banim back to literature, A novel written in 
the style which pleased people forty years ago has a charm of its own, and 
nothing can be more refreshing than the contrast between the modern 
story, Which sacrifices everything to produce suspense and excitement 
in the reader, and the quiet straightforward narrative of “The Town 
of the Cascades.” It is like turning from the distorted and grotesque 
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rock-forms of Salvator Rosa to the cool silvery tones of a landscape by 
Hobbima. Mr. Banim’s power of description is very great, and it is set 
forth by a gentle unforced humour which is in the best taste. Irish life, 
too, is sketched by one who knows it well, and without exaggeration as 
in Mr. Lover's capital stories. Perhaps in any other age one might 
accuse Mr. Banim of want of force. Nowadays that becomes almogt a 
merit. 

The Genius of the Gospel; a Homiletical Commentary on the Gospel of 
St. Matthew. By David Thomas, D.D. Edited by the Rev. W. 
Webster, M.A. (Jackson, Walford, and Hodder.)—A portly volume of 
rather common-place exposition, vastly exceeding in length the Gospel 
commented on. I+ is, however, hardly necessary to point out the pecu- 
liarities of the work, as it is made up of the substance of the writer's 
sermons, “ first spoken from the pulpit and afterwards published in the 
Homilist from month to month during the last fourteen years.” Probably 
Dr, Thomas has a faithful band of followers for whom his rather pom- 
pous language and affectation of philosophic depth have charms which 
we areunable to detect. The spirit of the commentary is good, liberal 


and yet orthodox—but all the necessary praise will be found in the in - 
troduction prefixed by the editor, who has no scruples in laying it on 


thick. 


A General History of Modern Europe from the beginning of the 
(T. Jones.)— 
Roman Catholics, 
in which the history of the different nations is narrated simul- 
The best point in it, however, is the 
Of course the burnings of the 
Protestants in the reign of Mary are extenuated, but they are not 
So the Massacre of St. Batholomew is untruly represented 
as a sudden outbreak of fanacticism provoked by the Protestants, and the 


Sixteenth Century to the Year 1864. Fourth edition. 
A very well compiled manual, intended for 


taneously without confusion. 
spirit of candour in which it is written. 


defended. 


exultation of the Pope when he heard of it is passed over in silence, but 
still the slaughter is stigmatized as ‘barbarous murder.” The account 
of the Revolution of 1688 is written with remarkable fairness. 
which betokens a cessation of polemical bitterness is matter for con- 
gratulation, and especially so when it is found in an educational work 


recommended by a Catholic dignitary and stamped with the imprimatur 


of Cardinal Wiseman. It is a peculiarity of this manual that the history 
of the last hundred years is given much more fully than that of the 
earlier period, an arrangement the very reverse of the common practice, 
and we think an improvement. 


Crinoline in its Bissextile Phases. By Leichter Hock. (Robert Hard- 
wicke.)—Those who like a laborious joke on a well-worn theme will be 
pleased with this production. There are original compositions and 
parodies, and mock commentaries on the classics and nursery rhymes— 
and in all Mr. Leichter Hock has kept perfectly clear of sense. Perhaps 
we give a fair specimen of his wit in recording the fact that he “thinks 
the lightest possible Rhein Wein of himself.” 


A History of Peeblesshire. By W. Chambers, of Glenormiston, F.G.S., 
F.R.S.E. (W. and R. Chambers.)\—Mr. Chambers has done the 
public good service in producing this very handsome volume. A good 
county history, where no such work was previously in existence, as in 
this case, is a mine of valuable information, and though upper Tweed- 
dale is rather a barren subject Mr. Chambers has made the most of it. 
The interval which separates it from the Border prevented its lesser 
lairds from engaging much in the predatory raids the traditions of 
which give an interest to every ruin in Selkirkshire and Berwick; and 
the scenery though pleasing and sylvan is not bold in its outline or pic- 
turesque. The fact, too, that its only great landed proprietor, Lord 
Wemyss and March, is non-resident, and that the seat of the family, 
Neidpath Castle, has been suffered to become a mere ruin, has left the 
county without even the interest which always attaches more or less to 
the family history of a great magnate. Perhaps the most interesting 
of the county mansions is Traquair House, the seat of the extinct Earls 
of Traquair, and the original of Tully Veolan, so elaborately described 
in “ Waverley.” The gateway with the two bears crowning the pillars 
is still in existence. The account of local antiquities is full without 
being tedious, and the maps and wood engravings with which the work 
is profusely illustrated are worthy of the type and paper. The interest 
of the book is of course chiefly local, nor can it be recommended to the 
general reader for the reasons above stated. But it is a thoroughly 
well executed work of its class, and will prove very satisfactory to those 
who consult it, or take a special interest in the subject. 


Father Stirling. Two volumes. By James M’Grigor Allan. (T. 
Cantley Newby.)—To call this book a novel is simply an imposition. 
There is a slight framework of story on which is extended a long 
diatribe against Roman Catholicism and the Jesuits, who are of course 
represented as striving to make converts of the wealthy for the sake of 
their money, and carrying out these nefarious schemes by every kind of 
immorality, and even by crime. Mr. Allan is, however, equally dissatis- 
fied with the Church both of England and Scotland. Drs, Pusey and 
Cumming being satirized under the names of Formula and MacVates, 
and the more moderate party in the Church of England presented in no 
very engaging light in the person of the Rev. Mr. Hunter. This uni- 
versal intolerance and want of charity the author probably dignifies 
with the name of toleration, as he comically enough dedicates his book 


Anything 


to “all practical lovers” of that scarce virtue. The matter of “ Father 
Stirling ” both polemical and unpolemical is of the most trite and thread. 
bare character, such as the anti-Roman fanatics are never tired of 
repeating, but there is considerable literary power about the style. If 
the author will in future keep clear of theology he may write an enter. 
taining work. 

The English Poets, Edited by Robert Bell. (Charles Griffin and 

Co.)—Of this series three volumes have been forwarded to us, “‘ Shak. 
speare’s Poems,” “ Ben Jonson’s Poems,” and the first volume of “ Cow. 
per’s.” Type and paper are excellent, and each volume neatly bound 
in scarlet cloth is to be purchased for eighteenpence. This would be 
excessively cheap even if only the bare text was given, but there is in 
addition a life of the poet prefixed and critical and historical notes. For 
these additions Mr. Bell is responsible, as well as for the revision of the 
text. The editor’s work seems to have been carefully and conscien- 
tiously performed, and the series may be recommended to lovers of 
poetry. 
’ A French Eton. By Matthew Arnold. (Macmillan and Co.)—It is 
pleasant to be critical on the work of so fastidious a critic as Mr. Arnold 
Therefore we can by no means pass by the fact that his title is a mere 
clap-trap magazine title for the first out of the three articles of which 
the book is composed, and that even there the French schools he des- 
cribes are not Etons nor capable of being compared with it. A French 
lyceum is a middle-class school, and Father Lacordaire’s was a first- 
rate private school. Also there is no harmony between the tone of 
the first and third articles. They are obviously written at quite different 
periods and in totally different veins of thought. The author passes from 
polished gossip to restrained satire, and then to eloquent and impassioned 
reasoning. The last is admirable, but other men can write that; but 
who can write polished gossip like Mr. Arnold? For his matter we 
heartily agree with him. What wo want is better schools for the 
middle classes, where their children will get rid of their narrowness and 
intolerance at 501 a year. The obstacle to this is that the middle class 
is intensely self-satisfied, too much so we fear to be disturbed by Mr. 
Arnold, whose arrow, moreover, flies rather over their heads, As for 
a regular State inspectorship of endowed schools, we shall have it doubt- 
less in Paradise, but not in this world. As Mr. Arnold goes on the prin- 
ciple of telling us our defects, and of holding up the French system as 
a remedy for them rather than as good in the abstract, we suppose it is 
in that light we are to read his account of the lyceum. The regular 
mental drill would probably do us good, but we think it only aggra- 
vates the faults of the French character. We heartily wish that this 
essay may be read more generally by the middle classes than we can 
venture to hope it will be. 


We have also received the ninth volume of Chambers’s Encyclopedia 
(W. and R. Chambers), extending from ‘“‘ Labrador” to “ Numidia,” and 
embellished with woodcuts and maps. The biographical articles include 
even living celebrities,—the Emperor of the French and Mr. J. S. Mill. 
Also the second volume of Jrving’s Collected Works (Alexander Strahan 
and Co.), containing his lectures on “John the Baptist” and the 
“Temptation,” and his homilies on the two sacraments; the 
second volume of Tytler’s History of Scotland, which brings the 
narrative down to the death of James V. (W. P. Nimmo); a new 
edition, with five capital illustrations, of Holme Lee’s Maude Talbot 
(Smith, Elder, and Co.); Bible Readings (Edmonston and Douglas), 
adapted to the wants of “women of the humblest class ;” a Key to the 
Instantaneous French Exercises of M. Achille Albités (Longman and 
Co.); the first book of Cxsar, arranged with notes and a vocabulary by 
Dr. Kenny as one of his series of Classics for Beginners (Longman and 
Co.) ; an abridgment of Mr. Roscoe Mongan’s Practical English Grammar 
(Longman and Co.), which we think is even better adapted for school 
use than the larger work ; a Pastoral Letter by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury (Rivingtons); the Shilling Guide to the London Charities by Her- 
bert Fry (Robert Hardwicke), very concise and well arranged ; the 
Eclectic and Congregational Review for April last (Jackson, Walford, and 
Hodder); a map of London by Messrs. Bacon and Co., coloured, with a 
street directory, strangers’ guide, and a quantity of other useful infor- 
mation appended,—about the best map of London at the price that we 
have ever seen; and No, XI. of the Autographic Mirror, published at the 
office, 13 Burleigh Street, Strand. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Select Anecdotes, by J. 8. Lawrie (Thomas Murby)—Epitome of the Life of Our 
Blessed Saviour, by the Rev. J. G. Smith (Rivington)—Le Sport at Baden, by P. Fitz- 
gerald (Chapman & Hall)—The Chronicl: of the Complete Angler, by Thomas West- 
wood (Willis & Sotheran) — Watson’s Hundbook of Calisthenics and Gymnastics, by 
J. M. Watson; Watson’s Manual of Calisthenics, by J. M. Watson (Trubner & 
Co.)—The Cairngorm Mountains, by J. (ill Burton (W. Blackwood & Sons!|—Ele- 
ments of Logic, by Thomas Shedden; the Liven Trade, Ancient ani Modern, by 
Alex. J. Warden ((.ongman, Green, & Co.)—Bell’s English Poets, by Robert Bell 
(Charles Griffin & Co.)—Outlines of Modern Farming, by Rober: S. Burn (Virtue 
Brothers!—The Hereditary Sieits of Gulloway, by Sir A. Aguew, Bart (A. & C. 
Black)—Physical Geography, by David Page (W. B'ackwood & Sons)—Johnson’s 
Lives of the Poets, by Sinsuel Johnson (J. H. & J. Parker) —Brice’s Romanized Hine 
dustanee and English D.ctionary, by NX. Brice (Trubner & C».)—Intiition or Revela- 
lation, by Rev. Archibald Buy (Seeley, Jackson, & Co.)}—Son and Heir, 3 vols, (Hurst 
& Blackctt)—Visions in Verse (Trubner & Co.)—Poems, by Wiliam T. Smith 
(Smith, Elder, & Co.) 
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FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


with THE BEST ARTICLES 


DEAN E’S. 


DEANE'S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every variety of 
style and finish. 
DEANE’S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best 
manufacture, strongly plated 
DEANE’S—Electro-plate Tea and Coffee Sets, Liqueur 
Stands, Cruets, Cake Baskets, &c. 
DEANE’S—Dish_ Covers and Hot-water Dishes. Tin 
Dish Covers in sets, 18s., 30s., 40s., 
633., 78s. 
DEANE'S—Papicr Maché Tea Trays in sets, from 21s., 
new patterns constently introduced. 
DEANE'S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with Loy- 
sell’s and uther patent improvements. 
DEANE’S—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew and 
Preserving Pans, Stockpots, &c. 
DEANE’S—Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a large and 
handsome assortment. 
DEANE’S—Domestic Baths for every purpose. Bath- 
rooms fitted complete. 





DEANE’S—Gas Chandeliers, newly-designed patterns, 
three-light glass, from 63s. 
DEANE'S—Fenders and Fire-irons, in all modern and 
approved patterns. 
DEANE'S—RBedsteads in Iron and Brass, with Bedding 
: of superior quality. 
DEANE’S—Register Stoves, improved London-made 
Kitchenere, Ranges, &c. 
DEANE’S—Cornices and Cornice-poles, a variety of 
patterns, French and English. 
DFEANE'S—Tin and Japan Goods, Iron Ware, and 
Culinary Utensils. 
DEANE S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c, well made, 
strong, and serviceable. 
DEANE'S—Horticultural Tvol«, Lawn Mowers, Garden 
sllers, Wire-work. &e. 
DEANE'S—Harness, Saddies, and Horse Clothing 
manufactured on the premises, of the 
best material. 


New Illustrated Catalogue and Priced Furnishing List Gratis and Post Free. 
ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. 


DEANE AND CO. 


(The Monument), 


LONDON BRIDGE. 











Diners a 


la Russe, 





A Variety of New Designs in 


SILVER PLATE AND SILVER GILT DINNER SERVICES 
FOR THE SEASON 1864 
May be seen at 


MAPPIN BROTHERS, Silversmiths, 
LONDON BRIDGE, and 222 REGENT STREET, W. 


MANUFACTORY AT SHEFFIELD. ESTABLISHED A.D. 1810. 


SECOND-HAND PLATE PURCHASED OR EXCHANGED. 








MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND 


CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE 


Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherché STOCK, combining 
Parisian taste with the excellence and durability of material for which their House has been 
noted for upwards of 70 years. 

CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE (by Appointment to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales), 

11 Wigmore Street, London, W. 








RIEDENBACH has a Regular Supply 

of Old FARINA’S EAU DE COLOGNE, Old 

MITCHAM LAVENDER, and his well-known Eau de 

Cologne, at 10s. the box. No spurious imitation, but the 
genuine article itself—157s New Bond street. 


D INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID 

MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years 
emphatically sanctioned by the Medical Profession, and 
universally acceptedby the Public as the best remedy for 
Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and 
Indigestion, and as a mild Aperient for delicate constitu- 
tions, more especially for Ladies and Children. It is 
prepared, in a state of perfect purity and of uniform 
strength, by DINNEFORD and Co.,172 New Bond street, 
London ; and sold by all respectable Chemiststhroughout 
the world. 








SAUCE—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
noisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Perrins. 

The public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lee and Perrins’ 
names are on the wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS' SAUCE. 

*.* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. Banciay aud Sons, London, &c., &c., and by 
Grocers and Oilman universally. 


TAYLOR BROTHERS’ 
Gun MUSTARD.—Dr. Hassatt, 


having subjected this Mustard to a rigorous 
microscopical examination and chemical analysis, re- 
ports that it contains the three essential properties of 
good mustard, viz., 
PURITY, PUNGENCY, AND DELICATE 
FLAVOUR. 
See that each Package bears their Trade Mark, the 
“* Prize Ox,” and Dr. Hassall’s Report. 
Sold by all Grocers, &c., throughout the kingdom. 
Taytor Brotners, Brick lane, and Wentworth 
street, London, N.E. 





PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK. 
RYANT and MAY'S PATENT 
SPECIAL SAFETY MATCHES, WAX VESTAS 
and CIGAR LIGHTS, ignite only on the Box. 

These Safety Matches, Vestas, &c., contain neither 
phosphorus nor sulphur, are not poisonous, and, ignit- 
ing only on the box, afford to life and property great 
protection against accidental fires. 

Whitechapel road, London, E. 
Observe the Trade Mark—an Ark. 


N AY GOOD DIGESTION WAIT 
iV ou APPETITE, and HEALTH on BOTH. 
If these then fail, use Dr. Lang’s Essential Spirit of 
Melissus ; it is pleasant to the palate, exhilarating and 
invaluable to nervous temperaments. To be had of 
Wholesale Medicine Vendors and all respectable 
Chemi &c., throughout the Country, in Bottles at 








[SETH & PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY and SONS, 30 Berners 
street, Oxford street, and 448 Strand (opposite Charing 
Cross Railway Station), (established 1820,) offer to the 
Pablic a medium for supplying artificial Teeth on a 
system of Parntess Dentistry. These Teeth are 
cheaper, more natural, comfortable, and durable than 
any yet produced. They are self-adhesive, sfording 
support to loose teeth, rendering unnecessary either 
wires or ligatures, require but one visit to fit, and are 
supplied at prices completely defying competition. Con- 
Sultation free. Teeth from 53. Sets, 5, 7, 10, and 15 
Guineas, warranted. For the efficacy, utility, and success 
of this system vide ‘* Lancet.” 
*.* No connection with any one of the sams name. 


\ 





R. ESKELL’S NEW WORK on the 

TEETH.—Second edition, corrected and revised, 
free for seven stamps. To be had of all booksellers, and 
of the Author, 8 Grosvenor street, Bond street, W. 
“The care and attention of the teeth is a duty we owe 
to ourselves and to society, and we cannot do better 
than recommend for geueral perusal Mr. Eskell’s 


Treatise, which is as useful as it is unpretending.”— 
Telegraph, June, 20, 1861. 


2s. 9d. each. Full directions for use on wrappers 
enclosing the Bottles. 





NDIGESTION. — MORSON’S PEP- 
SINE WINE is a perfectly palatable form for ad- 
ministering this popular remedy for weak digestion. 
Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, Nos. 19and 46 
Southampton row, Russell square, W.C., in bottles at 33., 
5s., and 10s.each. Pepsine Lozenges in boxes at 2s. 6d. 
and 4s. 6d. each. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS. — Dangerous 
Iilnesses.—The most marked success has $0 

often attended trials of these Pills that n» invalid should 
despair of obtaining at least some alleviation, if not the 
thorough cure of his malady, from their purifying and 
strengthening virtues. Here is the language of ope 
who speaks conscientiously from vast experience of 
past suffering:—‘ Before I took your pills 1 knew no 
moment's ease for years; my stomach, head and nerves 
kept me in continual misery; my appetite was goue, 
my digestion most infirm; both in mind and body I 
felt completely shattered. Now, I rejoice to say, all this 
is changed ; I can eat, digest, sleep, and walk as well 








as most men more robust than myself.” 


{ORD’S EUREKA SHIRT 
PATTERNS of the new French Coloured Shirting, 
for making Ford's Eureka Shirts, sent to select from on 
receipt of three stamps. 
RICHARD FORD and CO., 
ane and C Patentees, 38 Poultry, 


H J. & D. NICOLL, Tailors to 
@ the Queen and Royal Family, 114, 116, 118, 120 
Regent street; 22 Cornhill, London; 50 Bold street, 
Liverpool ; 10 Mosley street, Manchester.—For Gentle- 
men Visiting the Sea-side, Tourists, or for Shooting, the 
Two Guinea Suit, made in Useful and Neutral Colours 
from the Nicoll Cheviot, will be found most serviceable. 
This cloth is made waterproof, without in the least de- 
gree impeding perspiration, by the process which has been 
tested for the last I'wenty Years in Messrs. Nicolls’ well- 
known Guinea Waterproof Overcoats. The Jacket of the 
two Guinea suit will thus resist many hours’ rain. 
THE LIGHTESLT ARTICLES 
SUMMER WEAR. 

THRESHER'S INDIA GAUZE WAISTCOATS. 

THRESHEK’'S INDIA TWEED SUITS. 

THRESHER’S KASHMIR SHIRTS. 

Sold only by Turesuer and Guenny, 152 Strand, 
next.door to Somerset House. 

N.B.—Lists of prie»s on application. 
if INAHAN’S LL WHISKY y. 
COGNAC BRANDY.—This celebrated ‘old Irish 

Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. lt is pare 
mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in 
bottles, 3s. 6d. each, at the retail houses in London, by 
the agents in the principal towns in England; or whole- 
sale at 8 Great Windmill street, Haymarket.—Observe 
the red seal, pink label, and cork branded “ Kinahan’s 
LL Whisky.” 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CanpELaBra, Moprrator Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China and Giass. SraTueTres in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments in a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles. 
OS_ER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lghts, and Mantle-piece Lustres, for Gas 

and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 

Glass Dinner Services for 12 parsons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 person;, from £2. 

All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 

Presents. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed 
LONDON—Show rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show 

Broad street. Established 1307. 


REAL SEA BATH in Your Own Room 
by using TIDMAN’S SEA SALT. This article, ex- 
tracted from the ‘foaming billows,” is a boon to all who 
would enjoy the invigorating effects of a sea bath in the 
comfortable seclusion of an apartment. Its daily use is 
productive of immense benefit in cases of rheumatism 
debility, weakness of the limbs, sprains, &c. Sold by 
Chemists everywhere in bags containing 71b., 14ib., 281b., 
and upwards. 
Trpman and Sox, 10 Wormwood street, London, E.C. 








for 








rooms, 








STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.RH. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD STARCH, 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow, and London. 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


\ HITE'S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Médical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
uisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
AD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London, 

Single Truss, 16s., 21¢., 26s. 6d., and 31s, 6d.; postage, 
ls. Double ditto, 31s. 6d., 428., and 52s. 6d.; postage, 
ls. 8d. Umbilical ditto, 42s. and 52s. 6d.; postage, 
ls.10d. Post-office orders to be made payable to John 
White, Post-office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 

WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 

&e. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 

and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
4s. 6d., 73. 6d., 10s., and 16s, each; postage, 6d, 

JOUN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London, 


ys AL VE ®D PED E S. 

Ss TENDER FEET. 

A sure Remedy is ANGUS SLEIGH’S “SALVEO 
PEDES.” 








| 


| 


S ld by Chemists, Patent Medicine Vendors, and Per- 
fumers, in half-bottles, 1s. 6d., and bottles, 23. 6d. each; 
wholesale of A. Sleigh, 13 Little Britain, £.C. 
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SPECTATOR. 


THE 





INDIAN 
COMPANY (Limited). 


HE 


NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that an Extraordinary 


General Meeting of the Shareholders of the INDIAN 
TRAMWAY COMPANY (Limited), will be held on 
Friday, 26th August, 1864, at half-past 1 o’clock pre- 
cisely, at the Office of the Company, 62 Moorgate 
street, London, E.C., for the purpose of receiving and 
considering a Report of the Directors, of deciding as 
to the issue of new capital, and if desirable of limiting 
the capital to £100,000. 
By order of the Board, 
M. R. SCOTT, Secretary. 
62 Moorgate street, 17th August, 1864. 


y= ORIA and LEGAL and COM- 
MERCIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
18 King William street, City. 

FOURTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

At the Annual General Meeting, held on the 12th May 

last, a Reversionary Bonus of over £62,000 was appro- 

priated to the Assured, equal to 42 per cent. on the 
Premiums paid. 

The Accumulated Funds exceed...... ....£410,009 





The Annual Income is over ..........+. +. 70,000 
The Claims by Death paid exceed ........-+ 310,000 
Bonuses declared .....00..00+scesceseeceee 145,000 


Every description of Life Assurance business trans- 
acted. 
Advances are mie on Mortgage of Freehold Pro- 
perty. [if aud Reversionary [nterests, &c., and also to 

«ssurers on Personal Security. 
WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary. 


HE DISCOUNT CORPORATION 
(Limited). 
34 Abchurch lane, London. 
Capital, £2,000,000. 
BANKERS. 

The Bank of England; Alliance Bank (Limited) ; 
Messrs. Barnett, Hoare, and Co., the Union Bank of 
London. 

Approved Bankers’ and Mercantile Bills discounted, 
and advances made upon negotiable security. 

Money received on deposit, at call,and short notice, at 
the current market rates, and for longer periods upon 
special terms,as agreed upon. 

By order of the Board, 
FRED. G. BONE, Secretary. 


OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 
Every description of Banking business conducted 
with South Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and 
also by agency with New Zealand, upon current terms 
with the respective Colonies. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 


UN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
THREADNEEDLE STREET, 
AnD CRAIG'S COURT, CHARING CROSS, 
LONDON. 














The attention “oemme desirous of making a provi- 
sion for their Families by means of Life Assurance is 
directed to the paramount importance of resorting for 
that purpose to an Office of 
ESTABLISHED CREDIT. 


Amongst the advantages offered by this old-established 
Society to persons effecting Assurances now are— 
LOW RATES OF PREMIUYM, 
Especially for Young Lives, 
PAYABLE ANNUALLY, HALF-YEARLY, OR 
QUARTERLY. 


PARTICIPATION IN 80 PER CENT. OF THE 
PROFITS. 


A BONUS EVERY FIVE YEARS, 
payable in cash or applied in augmentation of the sum 
Assured or reduction of the Premiums, at the option of 
the Policy holder. 


Policies effected before Midsummer, 1865, 
will participate in the Profits at the 
next Division 

JAMES HARRIS, Actuary. 





N.B.—Proposals are now received and Assurances 
may be effected at the office in Craig’s court, as well as 
at the Chief Office in Threadneedle street. 


pD*®» MARK-HILL GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL, near London. 
Principal C. P, MASON, B.A., Fellow of University 
College, London, 

At the above-named school boys of all ages from 
Seven to eighteen receive a careful and thorough educa- 
tion, reguiated so as to prepsre them either for the 
liberal professions or for commercial pursuits, The 
utmost attention is paid to the domestic comfort of the 

ys. The house is very large, and is surrounded by 
above seven acres of land, the greater part of which is 
occupied by the playgrounds and cricket-field. The 
pare pupils form a separate preparatory department. 

hool will re-open on Tuesday, 13th September. The 
Principal will be at home by September 16. 

Prospeetuses may be obtained on application at the 
school, or of Messrs, Relfe Brothers, 150 Aldersgate 
street, London. 


ADTION -—COCKS’S CELEBRATED 
READING SAUCE, for Fish Game, Steaks, Sou: 

Gravies, Hot aud Cold Meats, and u urivalled for am 
use, is sold by all respectable Dealers in Sauces. It is 
a x ae wy of the Sole Pro- 
prietor, ARLES COCKS, 6 Duke street li 

the Original Sauce Warehouse. — 


ALL OTHERS ake Spurious Iurrations. 








TRAMWAY 


a fixed rate of interest, and for periods not less than one 
year. 


IRMINGHAM TRIENNIAL 
MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
IN AID OF THE 
FUNDS OF THE GENERAL HOSPITAL, 
On Tvespay, Wepnespay, Tuurspay, and Fripay, the 
6th, 7th, 8th, and 9th of SEPTEMBER, 1864. 
PRESIDENT. 

THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF LICHFIELD. 

PrRincipaL VOCALISTS. 
MADEMOISELLE TITIENS, 


MADAME RUDERSDORFF, 
MADAME LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON, 


AND 
MADEMOISELLE ADELINA PATTI. 
MADAME SAINTON-DOLBY 
AND 
MISS PALMER. 


MR. SIMS REEVES, 
MR. W. H. CUMMINGS, 


AND 
SIGNOR MARIO. 
MR. SANTLEY ann MR. WEISS. 








Solo Pianoforte, MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD. 
Solo Violin, M. SAINTON., 
Organist, MR. STIMPSON. 
Conductor... oo ..00.ssees +»..MR. COSTA. 


OUTLINE OF THE PERFORMANCES. 
TUESDAY MORNING. 

ST. PATEL. cvccccoccvescescosecaes ve Mendelssohn. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING. 

NAAMAN.... (An Oratorio)........ Costa 

Composed expressly for the occasion. 
THURSDAY MORNING. 


MEGSIAE ccccccss Weseese coce-ece Handel. 
FRIDAY MORNING. 

MOUNT or OLIVES ..........000- Beethoven. 

SERVICE IN G...200 -+ cceecccccs e- Mozart, 

SOLOMON occ cocccccccee Ssadesees Handel 


TUESDAY EVENING. 

A MisceELLANgeovs Concert, ComPpRIstne 
CANTATA (The Bride of Dunkerron) Heury Smart 
OVERTURE..(La Gazza Ladra).... Rossini. 

P. F. CONCERTO ry DP MINOR ... Mendelssohn. 

SELECTIONS rrom OPERAS, é&e. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING. 

A GRanp Concert, Comprisina 

A HYMN OF PRAISE (Lobgesang) Mendelssohn. 

OVERTURE......(Euryanthe)...... Weber. 

DUEIt—PIANOFORTE and VIOLIN 

CLASSICAL VOCAL SELECTIONS, &c. 

THURSDAY EVENING.—A Miscellaneous Concert. 
CoMPRISING 

Ns er (Kenilworth).... A. 8. Sullivan. 

Composed expressly for the Occasion. 

GRAND CONCERTO PIAlOFORTE 

OVERTURE ......(William Tell).... Rossini. 

SELECTIONS FROM OPERAS, &c., &. 

FRIDAY EVENING. 

ELIJAH ...ccccecccece eoccccsece sees Mendelssohn. 

Detailed Programmes of the Performances, with 

Prices of Tickets, Arraagements for the Ballot and 

Allotment of Places, Register of Lodgings, Special 

Railway Arrangements, &c., will be forwarded by post 

on application to Mr. Henry Howell, Secretary to the 

Committee, 29 Waterloo Street, Birmingham. 


T HE NEW CLUB (Limited). 


COMMITTEE. 
Lord MUSKERRY (Chairman). 
Admiral Sir Alexander Arbuthnott. 
Captain Addison. 
Lord George Beauclerk. 
Dr. Beattie. 
Major-General Downing. 
Lord Nigel Kennedy. 
Captain Knollys. 
Viscount Malden, 
Sir T. G. A. Parkyas, Bart. 


Temporary Offices—33 Pall Mall, S.W. 
This Club is to be erected on the scale of the Carlton 
and Reform Clubsin Pali Mall. The proposed name of 
the club will be submitted to the first Scaeral Meeting of 
members. Several new features conducive to the com- 
fort and accommodation of the members will be intro- 
duced, including a strangers’ room and an extensive 
suite of sleeping apartments. In order to avoid all re- 
sponsibility to individual members the club has been 
cree, under the Limited Liability Companies’ Act, 











1862. 

A temporary Club House has been taken which will 
be opened early in August. 
Forms of application for membership may be obtained 
of the Secretary, at the Offices of the Club, or at the 
Union Bank, 4 Pall Mall Eust. 


[RTESRATION AL FINANCIAL 

SOCIETY (Limited). 

60 Threadueedie street, London, E.C. 

Direcrors. 

Robert Benson, Esq. (Messrs. Robert Benson and Co.) 

John F. Fiemmich,) Esq. (Messrs. Frederick Huth & Co.) 

Robert A. Heath, Esq. (Messrs, Heath and Co.) 

Juuius S. Morgan, Esq. (Messrs. George Peabody & Co.) 

Wiiliam A. Quentell, Esq. (Messrs. Frihling & Guschep.) 

Herman Stern, Esq. (Messrs. Steru Brothers.) 
GENERAL ManaGer— William Hope, Esq., V.C. 

In consequence of numerous applications the Directors 

have agreed to accept deposits in sums as low as £50, at 





By order, 
WALTER A. MICHAEL, Secretary. 


[August 20, 1864. 
De pORQUET’s 


STANDARD 
FRENCH WORKS:— ’ 


DE PORQUET’S le TRESOR de YECOLIER FRAY. 
CAIS, for turning English into French atSight. 3s, 6d, 
FRENCH INTERLOCUTOR (Complémeut du Trésor) 


Se. 6d. 
PARISIAN GRAMMAR. 3s. 6d. 
CONVERSATIONAL EXERCISES, adapted to the 
Parisian Grammar. 3s. 6d. 
FRENCH and ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 453, 64, 


bound. 
SECRETAIRE PARISIEN. 3s. 6d. 
HISTOIRE d@’ ANGLETERRE. 3s. 64. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND to Translate into Freneh, 


3s. 6d. 
TRADUCTEUR HISTORIQUE (Second French Read. 
iug-Book.) 3s. 6d. 
London: Srmpxry, MarsHaut, and Co., and may be 
had of the Author, at his Scholastic Agency, 24 Oakley 
square, N.W. 


CRADOCK’'S GENUINE EDITION of JOSEPH 
GUY'S BRITISH SPELLING-BOOK. 

( . UY'S NEW BRITISH SPELLING. 
BOOK. With numerous Engravings from W., 

Harvey's designs. The New Edition, 12mo., price 1s. 64, 

cloth. 

London: CraDock, and Co.; 
and Siupxtx, Marsna.t, and Co. 


THROWER’S ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS, 
UESTIONS in ARITHMETIC. By 


WILLIAM THRowek, Arithmetical Master in the 
English Department of the Free Grammar School of 
King Edward the Sixth, Birmingham. New Edition, 
12 mo. 2s. cloth. 


Also, 
ANSWERS to the QUESTIONS in the above. 810, 
$s.6d. cloth. 
London : Sumpxrn, Marsuatn, and Co. Birmingham 
H. WRIGHT. 





WHITTAKER and Co,; 








Now ready, the 36th Thousand, post 8vo., price 7s. 6d, 


OYER’S MODERN HOUSEWIFE, 

comprising Receipts for the Economic and Judi- 

cious Preparation of every meal of the day, and for the 

Nursery and Sick Room. By the late ALExis Soyer. 

With Illustrations on Wood, &c. 

“ Shculd be in the hands of every keeper of a kitchen 

aud larder in the kingdom.”—Zancet. 
Also, by the same Author. 


SOYER’S GASTRONOMIC REGENERATOR, 
or System of Cookery for the Kitehens of the Wealthy. 
With Piates. Ninth Edition, 8vo., 15s. cloth. 

London: Simpxry, Marsmarn, and Co., Stationers’ 
Hall court. 


Third Edition, 12mo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
rNHE SYNOPTICAL EUCLID, being 


the first Four Books of Euclid’s Elements of 
Geometry, from the edition of Dr. Robert Simson ; with 
a peculiar typographical arrangement by which is exhi- 
bited, without abridgment of the text, a perspicuous out- 
line of each demonstration to facilitate teaching in 
classes and private study. With Exercises. By the late 
Samvet A. Goop, Member of the College of Preceptors, 
and Master of the Mathematical School in Her Majesty's 
Dockyard, Pembroke. 

London: Smwpxrm, MaRs#aut, and Co, 

Pembroke: R. C. TREWEEKs. 


ETON LATIN GRAMMAR and OTHER WORKS, 
By T. W.C. EDWARDS, M.A. 


TT ETON LATIN GRAMMAR, with 
the addition of Notes,and also of the Accents and 
with a New Version of all the Latin Rules 
and Examples. By T. W. C. Epwarps, M.A, 30th 
Edition, revised. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth.—Also, 
EDWARDS’ ETON LATIN ACCIDENCE, with the 
Stress aud Quantities correctly marked. 16th Edition. 
12mo. 1s. cloth. 
EDWARDS’ LATIN DELECTUS; or, First Lessons 
in Construing, adapted to the Rules of Syntax of the 
Eton Latin Grammar ; with all the Accents and Quan- 
tities marked. 13th Edition. 12mo., 2s. 6d. cloth. 
EDWARDS’ SENTENTLE SELECT; or, Select 
Latin Sentences for progressive Lessons in Latin Con- 
struing. 3rd Edition, 12mo., 2s. 6d. cloth, 
London: Smrpxin, MARSHALL, and Co. 








Quantity; 





Demy 8vo. extra cloth, 6s. 6d., free by post. 
IFE; its Nature, Varieties, and Pheno- 
mena. Third Edition. By Leo H.Gainpow. 
“To those who delight in the exercise of their intel- 
lectual powers, these very thoughtful and beautifully 
written reflections will be a welcome boon, and the 
source long afterwards, we may rest assured, of many 
fruitful meditations and pleasant memories.”—Sun, 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Just published, crown 8vo., price 5s., free by post. 
IDDEN SPRINGS. By JosEePu 
Parker, D.D., of Cavendish Chapel, Mauchester, 
“ All seems as if it were written with a peneil of light. 
-.+. There is no speaking for speaking’s sake, no dis- 
play of any kind, every word is an arrow directed to the 
mark." —Zritish Standard. 
London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Now ready, demy 8vo., price 5s., the Secoud Edition. 
revised. 
NTEDILUVIAN HISTORY and 
NARRATIVE of the FLOOD as set forth in the 
early portions of the Book of Genesis criti 
examined and expluiued. By the Rev. E. D. RENDELL. 
London: F. Pm an, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





O LET.—GENTEEL FURNISHED 
APARTMENTS (Bed and Sitting Rooms), at No, 17 
Albiouw road, Wandsworth road, Clapham. 


References given and required. 


Price 6d., post free, 74. 
HORTHAND.—Pitman’s Phonographic 
Teacher, 310th Thousaud. 





Two minutes walk from the Station, 





see F. Pirway, 20 Paternoster row, London’ 
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TOTICE. —‘* DENIS DONNE,” the 
N Second Edition of this popular novel will be ready 
at all the Libraries on Tuesday next in 3 vols. 

TinsLeY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 





This day is published, in 3 vols. 
a ED in the BALANCE. By 
James A. St, Jonny. 
Tixstey Brotners, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 





The SCHLESWIG-JOLSTEIN WAR. 
This day is published, in 2 vols. price 16s, 
HE SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN WAR. 
By Epwarp Dicey, Author of “ Rome in 1860,” and 
late Special Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 
TrxsLeY Broruens, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 





NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ AGNES HOME.” 
This day, at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. 
Gtk! FE and REST: a Novel. By the 
Author of “ Agnes Home.” 
Trxstey Brorners, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 





NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “GUY LIVING- 
STONE.” 


This day is ready at all the Libraries, in 2 vols., 15s. 


AURICE DERING: ; 
M a Novel. By the 


Author of “ Guy Livingstone.” 
Also, just published. 
att WATERMAN. By the Author of “ Abel Drake's 
ife,’ 
Tixstey Brotsers, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 
NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “SIR VICTOR'S 
CHOICE.” 





DEDICATED to CHARLES DICKENS, Esq. 
Ready this day at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


Des DONNE. By the Author of 
“Sir Victor's Choice,” 
TrxsLey Broruers, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 


CHEAP EDITION of “JOHN MARCHMONT'S 
LEGACY.” 





This day is published, price 6s, 
OHN MARCHMONT’S LEGACY. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Lady Audley’s Secret.” 

Also just published, uniform with the above. 
Lady Audley’s Secret, 6s. Guy Livingstone, 5s. 
Aurora Floyd, 6s. Barren Honour, és. 
Seven Sons of Mammon, 6s.| Sword and Gown, 4s. 64. 
Recommended to Merey,| Border and Bastille, 63. 

6. Fish Hatching, 5s. 

Eleanor’s Victory, 6s, 
TinsLey Brorners, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 





In 8vo., pp. 758, price 18s, cloth, or 203. with gilt edges. 
‘(HE LINEN TRADE, Ancient and 

Modern. By Atex.J. Warpen, Merchant, Dundee. 
London: Lonemay, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Now ready, in 12mo., price 4s. 6d. cloth, 
HE ELEMENTS of LOGIC. By 
& Tuomas SHEDDEN, M.A., of St. Peter's College, 
Cambridge. 
London: Lonemay, Greex, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Just published, in 12mo., price 2s. 64. cloth, 


AX ENGLISH GRAMMAR, specially 
intended for Classical Schools and Private 

Students. By Epwarp HieorNson. Author of a Prize 

Essay in “ The Educator,” &c. 

London: Loneman, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 


Now ready, 8vo. cloth, 16s. 


VACATION TOURISTS, 


AND 
NOTES OF TRAVEL IN 1862-3. 
Edited by FRANCIS GALTON, 
Author of “‘The Art of Travel,” &c. 
ConrentTs. 

1. A WINTER RIDE in PALESTINE. By the Rev. 
H. B. TrisTrram. 

2. FISH-CULTURE in 

BerrraqM, Esq. 

8. The TURKS of CONSTANTINOPLE, By Cuartes 
Maccotm Kennepy, Esq. 

4. LETTERS from the CAPE. 


FRANCE, By James G. 


By Lady Durr- 


Gorpon, 

5. POLAND. By the Rev. Wittmm Georce 
Criark, M.A. 

6. The REPUBLIC of PARAGUAY. By Davip 
PowELL, Esq. 

7. SINAI. By the Rev. R. Sr. Jonn Tyrwaitt. 


8 The ANCIENT SHELL-MOUNDS of DENMARK. 
By Mrs. Lupbock. 

9. The MEDICAL SERVICE of the FEDERAL 
ARMY. By Cuarves Mayo, M.A. 

10. The CHURCH and PEOPLE of SERVIA. By 
the Rev. W. T. GRetve. 

11. WILDERNESS JOURNEYS in NEW SRUNS- 
WICK. By His Exeellency the Hon Anruur Gorpon. 

“The plan of publishing these combinations of notes 
of travel answers well in the main, forit spares some 
of the contributors from diluting their substance into a 
volume, while it makes, on the whole, a book more varied 
and pleasant than either of them perhaps could produce 
separately. It is judicious also not to force the publica- 
tion even of these volumes to a formal period of issue, 
and Mr. Galton does well to wait till enough subjects of 
interest are accumulated to keep up the standard of a 
respectable series. Mr. Galton fairly prides himself on 
the greater variety of the contents of this as compared 
with either of its two predecessors, and we must allow 
that his tourists’ experiences range unusually far and 
wide here. In the first place we have the winter ride in 
Palestine of Mr. Tristram, an experienced traveller in 
in desert scenery and Oriental surroundings, ‘A 
Wilderness Journey,” by His Excellency the Hon. Arthur 
Gordon, closes this agreeable volume.”"—TZimes, August 
18, 1864. 

Macmitian and Co., London and Cambridge. 





Now ready, crown 8vv. cloth, with Map, price 8s. 6d. 


POLISH EXPERIENCES 


INSURRECTION of 1863-4. 


By W. H. Butiocx. 
MacmIiian and Co., London and Cambridge. 


Crown 8vo. eloth., 9s. 


THE 
COMPETITION WALLAH. 


By G. O. TREVELYAN. 

“ Mr. Trevelyan discusses ognet number of questions 
of policy which have engaged the attention of Indian 
statesmen. ... What calls for remark in his mode of 
handling them is that he succeeds thoroughly in 
awakening the interest of his readers by the liveliness 
of bis style, and his own interest in the subject which he 
discusses. . . . He has so stated the cases to be decided 
upon that those who bave hitherto taken no manner of 
interest in Indian politics will be led to study the 
subject for themselves. It is incalculable the amount of 
good which a single unpretending book may in this way 
effect. We all know of what importance to India was 
the publication of Macaulay's Essays on Lord Clive and 
Warren Hastings. ...Itis from such discussions as 
these of Mr. Trevelyan that we must hope for the com- 

lete awakening of our countrymen to the importance 








Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 
HE LAW of IMPERSONATION as 
APPLIED TO 
ABSTRACT IDEAS and RELIGIOUS DOGMAS, 
By 8. W. Hart. 
Third Edition. With an Appendix 

On the Dual Constitution of First Causation. 

London: Trupyer and Co., 60 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Now ready, price 64. 
M R. GLADSTONE, the “ TIMES,” 
i and DEMOCRACY. By “ Vinpex.” 
Witi1am Riveway, Piccadilly, W. ; and all booksellers. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. No. 
CCXXXL., published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS. 
Words and Places. 
Ludwig Uhland. 


Free Thinking; its History and Tendencies. 
The Circassian Exodus. ° 
Lacordaire. 
5. Christian Art. 
Public Schools. 
- Travelling in England. 
The House of Commons. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 





OBIT Oe 





ATHOLIC UNIVERSITY of 
IRELAND.—The BUILDER of THIS WEEK 
(Conducted by Mr. Godwin, F.R.S8., contains:—A fine 
View and Plan of the Catholie University about to be 
built near Dublin—Full Account of the Archzological 
Congress in Ipswich and Colehester—A Paper on Terra 
Cotta by Dr. Rock—Various other Articles—and the 
Artistical and Sanitary News of the Week. 4d., or by 
pest 5d. No. 1 York street, Covent Garden, and all 
ewsmen, 





of what is being done in the name of England in the far 
East.—T7imes, August 11, 1364. 
MacmILian and Co., London and Cambridge. 





LE PAGE'S FRENCH COURSE. 

“The sale of many thousands and the almost univer- 
sul adoption of these clever litile books by M. le Page 
sufficiently prove the public approbation of his plan of 
teaching French, which is in accordance with the natural 
operation of a child learning its native language.” 


LEPAGE’S L’ECHO de PARIS, being 
a Selection of Familiar Phrases which a person would 
hear daily if living in France. 3s. 6d. KEY, 1s, 


LE PAGE'S PETIT LECTEUR des 


COLLEGES; or, the French Reader for Beginners and 
Elder Classes. 3s, 6d. 


LE PAGE'S GIFT of FLUENCY in 


FRENCH CONVERSATION. 2s. 6d. 


LE PAGE'S PETIT CAUSEUR :; or, 


First Chatterings in French. Is. 6d. 


LE PAGE’S PETIT MUSEE de LIT- 
TERATURE FRANCAISE. Gems of French Literature 
in Prose and Verse. With Chronological and Critical 
Notices of the Eminent Writers in France, from the 
14th Century to the 19h. Vol. L, Prose, 5s. Vol. IL, 
Poetry, 4s. 6d. 

London: Virtvz, Ezormers, and Co., 1 Amen corner. 





Square 16mo., with numerous Illustrations, Sa. 6d. 
Qesrcun of NATURAL HISTORY. 
By Mary Howrrr. 

A new edition of this favourite book, which has been 
for some time out of print, with several pieces never 
before publi 

London: ALFRED W. Bexnett, 5 Bishopsgate street 
Without. 





THE NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


MATTIE: a Stray. By the Author of 
“ No Church,” “ Owea: a Waif,” &c. 
“This story is full of interest.” —Athenzum. 


SON and HEIR. 3 vols. 
GUILTY or NOT GUILTY. By the 


Author of “ Cousin Geoffrey,” 3 vols. 
“* Guilty or Not Guilty’ will find many readers. There 
can be no question as to its talent and power.’= 
Messenger. 


SYBILLA LOCKWOOD. By Noell 
Rapvecttrre, Author of “‘Alice Wentworth.” 3 vols. 
“ A story that illustrates an idea is always more or 
less worth atteution.”—Saturday Review. 
AGUARDIAN ANGEL. Bythe Author 
of “A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam.” 2 vols. 
“A pleasant story gracefully told.”—Post. 
NOT DEAD YET. By J. C. Jeaffreson, 
Author of “ Live it Down,” &c. 3 vols. 


“A pleasant, healthy book. We have read it with in- 
terest, and recommend it to our readers.” —Athenzum. 


Hurst and Brackett, 13 Great Marlborough street. 








Now ready, in 2 vols., with Illustrations, 21s, 


LIFE in JAVA 
With Sketches of the Javanese. 
By Wi.t1am Baregineton D'ALwerpa. 

“*T.ife in Java’ is both amusing and instructive. The 
author sawa good deal of the country and people not 
generally kuowu."—Athenzum. 

Horst and Biacxert, 13 Great Marlborough street. 





Now ready at all the Libraries in 1 vol., with Portrait. 


REMINISCENCES of the OPERA. 
By Bensamin LuMvey, 
Twenty years Director of Her Majesty's Theatre. 

“ Mr. Lumley’s book, with all its sparkling episodes, 
is] really a well digested history of an institution of 
social importance in its time, interspersed with 
opinions and shrewd and mature reflections.” —Zimes. 

Hors? and Buackertrt, 13 Great Marlborough street. 





NEW WORES AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
THE NUN (LA RELIGIEUSE). By 


the Abbé * * * Author of “Le Maadit.” In3 vols. 
post 8yvo. 


TOO STRANGE NOT to be TRUE. 
By Lady Georotrana Fotterrox, Author of 
“ Ladybird,” &c. In 8 vols. post 8vo. 

“The story is wonderful and full of interest, and 
Lady Fullerton telis it well. Some of the characters ate 
touched off with considerable skil!, as the Chamberlain, 
the Colonel, and the bargeman's daughter Simouette.”— 
Times. 

BLACK MOSS. ATale byaTarn. By 
the Author of “ Miriam May." In 2 vols. post 8vo. 

“This work will be more widely popular than the 
author's preceding novels. It is more powerful and of 
more general interest. The love story is graceful and 
noble, and it abounds throughout with striking passages 
and scenes of great power."—Morning Post 


NARRATIVE of the INVASION of 
DENMARK in 1864. By A. GALLenaA, late Geel 
Correspondent of the Times at the Danish Head- 
Quarters. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 

“At once a vivid history of the war in its general 
aspect and special events, and a most readable record of 
a tour through the most interesting parts of the country.” 
—Daily News. 


MEMOIRS of RICHARD WHATELY, 
late Archbishop of Dublin. By W. J. FirzpatRick, 
Esq. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 

“ Abounding in dote and illustrations of past 
times, it is sure of reaching a second edition.”"— 
thenseum. 





Also, on the 23rd inst. 


PUBLIC MEN and PRETTY WOMEN. 
Episodes in Real Life. By Mre. Fiona Dawson, 
the Friend and Correspondent of Washingt 
Irving. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 

RicwaRp Bentiey, New Burlington street, Publisher 
in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 








Now ready, fourth Edition, feap. 8vo., pp. 340, printed by 
Whittingham, extra cloth, 58. 


A JOURNAL of SUMMER TIME in 
the COUNTRY. 
By the Rev. Rosert Ants WILLMorT, 
Some time Incumbent of Bear Wood. 
With Introductory Memoir by his Sister. 
London: J. Russent Surra, 36 Soho square. 





Price 1s., post-free twelve stamps. 


YPSOMANIA (THIRST- MADNESS) ; 
or, the Philosophy, Prevention, Moral, Medical, 


and Hygienic Cure of EMPERANCE. By A. Hatt, 
M.D. 
London: Jupez and Co., 50 Carlton road, Kentish 


Town. 
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EAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


LONDON. 








REPORT of the Directors for the Year ending 30th June, 1864, read at the Annual General Meeting 
12th August, 1864, 


Sr JAMES BULLER EAST, Bart., in the Chair. 





Tue duty once more devolves upon the Directors of making a Report to the Proprietors on the 
transactions of the past year, and, as usual, they commence it by a reference to the particula 
exhibited in the Surplus Fund Account. These particulars are as follows :— 


INCOME OF THE YEAR ENDING 30TH JUNE, 1864. CHARGE OF THE YEAR. 
£ s. d. £ s. d. é s. d. £ . & 


929 ‘ Dividend to Proprietors 400 -_ nia e» 10,823 15 
Balance of Account, 30th June, 1863 we ee 528,268 12 11 idioms oe: taetanay tawes | ae 199,394 20 ? 


Premiums on New Assurances... ooo 23,683 14 1 —- a Se Participating 15,993 9 8 


; : Policies surrendered _... ove ove 12,958 138 1 
Ditto Old ditto .. «.. 288,296 1 4 Re-assurances, New wg wee ae 8,089 12 2 
—_——- Ditto, Old... oe ove oo 88,4138 5 7 


311,979 15 5 — 
274,779 2 6 


2 Commission ooo ove ove 9,518 19 3 
Interest from Investments ... . 81,146 13 10 Medical Fees * és a ms 718 7 2 


~ Income-tax eee 2,567 4 5 
393,126 9 3 Expenses of Management * ove 12,926 18 6 ; 
——_——_ 300,510 11 8 
Profit on the Sale of Securities ‘ 17,515 16 8 7 
Total Charge... one ooo «. 810,834 6 1 
Balance of Account, “30th j of 1c, 1864 ane ee ... 628,076 12 


I —— a . £938,910 18 
——__——— | Examined and approve HOMAS ALLEN. ‘ 
£938,910 18 10 | "Henry Rose, } Auditors. 


Here it will be seen that the total income of the year is £410,642 5s. 11d., and the total 
charge £310,834 6s. 10d. The difference—£99,807 19s. 1d.—increases the Surplus Fund to 
£628,076 12s. The difference last year, it may be remembered, was £50,875 18s. 7d. 

The income of the year is greater than that of the preceding one by nearly £22,000. The 
increase is mainly attributable to the profit derived from the sale of premises in the City and 
elsewhere. 

With exception of the payments on account of re-assurance and those to the Proprietors all 
the items of charge are less than those of the previous year. Thus the sum paid for claims is) 
less by £27,000, and that for surrender of policies by £5,300. A considerable reduction, too, is} 
observable in the expenses of management, arising from a diminution in the number of the: 
Board, and from other circumstances. The Balance Sheet is as follows 


BALANCE SHEET. 


LIABILITIES. ASSETS. & & 
£ 8s d.| Amount invested in fixed Mortgages io és ° 903,790 1 
Interest due to Proprietors... - 5,482 14 g | Ditto ditto decreasing Mortgages * e+ 132,067 


Claims on decease of Lives Assured and additions Ditto ditto Reversions .. + ws 357,390 5 
thereto unpaid pti 45,319 15 10 | Ditto ditto Funded Securities ... ove «- 402,148 18 
Cash Bonus due to Policyholders... Ee ts Ditto ditto Temporary Securities ove in 81,354 
Sundry Accounts... ae oa vir c Current Interest on the above Investments... ; 28,085 
7 5 Cash and Bills.. “ 12,891 


Value (1862) of Sums Assured eee ove eve ove 
| aot oe ook on 2 £190,187 10 0 Advanced on Security of the e Company’ 8 Policies, &e... 120,524 16 


Surplus Fund, asabove .. = «. 628,076 12 0 Agents’ Balances... oe = 82,177 

ais ee Sundry Accounts one one ove = 28,957 

Value (1862) of Assurance Premiums ae a «» 8,568,151 

Value (1862) of Re-assurances ... ove one ove 84,263 

Examined and approved, £5,651,801 13 1 
a Tuomas ALLEN. : 

£5,651,801 13 1 Hesry Rose, } Auditors. 


TotalIncome .. ° “ov we 410,642 5 11 





a 
S100 89 Sm 
— 
DOK WOM Mah aOG & 





The Assets here specified remain nearly as they were in the last Report, except that the amount 
invested in Reversions is increased, and that in fixed mortgages is diminished. The balance of the 
Surplus Fund is of course increased (as it should be) from £528, 268 12s. 11d., to £628,076 12s. 





The Trustees and Directors of the Company are now as follows :— 


Crustees, 
LORD BATEMAN. JOSEPH ESDAILE, Esg. WILLIAM JAMES MAXWELL, Ese. 
ROBERT CHEERE, Esq. RICHARD HARMAN LLOYD, Ese. Hon. E. T. YORKE, M.P., 
And other Gentlemen. 
Directors. 
THOMAS GODFREY SAMBROOKE, Esq., Chairman, | CHARLES CHATFIELD, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
CHARLES BISCHOFF, Esq. | CHARLES THOMAS HOLCOMBE, Ese. PHILIP ROSE, Esq. 
THOMAS BODDINGTON, Ese. RICHARD HARMAN LLOYD, Ese. GEORGE RUSSELL, Esa. 
Sm JAMES BULLER EAST, Barr., D.C.L. JOSHUA LOCKWOOD, Ese. Captain LOUIS SYMONDS TINDAL, R.N. 
NATHANIEL GOULD, Esq. JAMES MURRAY, Ese. CoLtoneL CHARLES WETHERALL, K.C.T. 
ROBE RT A. GRAY, Esq. | Sm W. G. OUSELEY, K.C.B., D.C.L. Rieut Hon. Sm JOHN YOUNG, Barr. 
WILLIAM AUGUSTUS GUY, MD. RALPH CHARLES PRICE, Ese 








Loxpo : Printed by Joun Camppett, of No. 1 Wellington street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at No. 18 Exeter street, Strand, 
and Published by Lim at the “ Spec raToR” Office, No. 1 Wellington street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, August 20, 1864, 
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